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it’s White 


RAYOX 


Pure Titanium dioxide. The strongest covering 
pigment: for use in making rubber white. 








RAYCAL 


30% Titanium dioxide + 70% calcium sulfate 


RAYBAR 


25% Titanium dioxide + 75% barium sulfate 


Diluted pigments for use in heavily 
compounded white rubber goods. 


Samples on request 
Stocks in warehouses 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Goodrich 


Educational Program 


Conference Method and Institute Courses 


Paul L. Dildine ' 


necessitates dissemination of information to its per- 

sonnel in order that organized group efforts may be 
intelligently directed and fixed objectives be attained. 
Therefore The B. F. Goodrich Co. in the past few years 
has developed educational programs primarily for its 
plant supervisors that they may become well informed 
concerning company policies and be able to apply this 
knowledge to factory practice and appreciate the relation 
of their daily tasks to current events of the industrial 
world. The company has adopted by preference the con- 
ference method for conducting its educational programs. 
This method, under the guidance of well-trained confer- 
ence leaders, is most successful in developing the subject 
matter and promoting interest and adequate comprehen- 
sion of the topics discussed. 

The conference method is especially advantageous in 
connection with topics touching upon every-day experi- 
ences of the group. Pooling the various ideas of the 
group individuals provides for consideration better and 
more varied matter than that obtainable from an individ- 
ual source. 

There are, however, limitations to the conference 
method as a means for developing subject matter. The 
limitation becomes apparent whenever the topic under 
consideration is outside the range of experience of those 
enrolled in the conference training group. In other words, 
a conference topic must pertain to subject matter con- 
cerning which group members have some first-hand 
knowledge, that the knowledge possessed by one member 
may be exchanged for the knowledge possessed by all 
other members in the group. In the event that the topic 


Ties proper functioning of every industrial concern 


1 Manager, factory standards department, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 


Akron, O 
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does not conform to these characteristics, it is necessary 
to supply the group with information so that its members 
may be prepared for the discussion. 


Conference Topics, 1932-1933 


Characteristics Important to Note in Sizing Up a Man. 

Handling Men. 

Equipment Maintenance. 

Production Scheduling. 

Routing. 

Equipment Arrangement. 

Delegating Responsibility. 

Inspection and How It Affects Your Business. 

Losses through Spoiled Work. 

Human Relations in Industry. 

Wastes Every Foreman Can Prevent. 

Building Up and Maintaining a Working Force. 

Cooperation among Departments. 

Methods of Reducing Costs. 

Knowledge of Plant Policies. 

Following an Order through the Plant. 

Transportation and Handling of Materials. 

This program required nearly a year for consideration 
in conferences which were attended by about 750 super- 
visors without compensation for their time. The leaders 
of these conferences received preliminary training under 
Professor Greenly, of the University of Akron. 


Conference Topics, 1934-1935 


Some Factors in Maintaining and Improving the Posi- 
tion of the Company in the Rubber Industry. 

The Factory Organization of the Company. 

Methods of Wage Payment of the Company. 
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Methods and Purposes of Commodity Cost Computa- 
tions of the Company. 

The Recreational and Social Activity Programs of the 
Company. 

The Annuity and Insurance Program of the Company. 

Stabilization of Employment in the Company. 

The Goodrich Cooperative Plan. 

Public Taxation and Its Effect upon Corporations and 
Individual Citizens. 

This program differed in several respects from that of 
the previous year. The popularity of that program, as 
well as the importance of improving employer-employe 
relations, influenced the management to invite direct 
workers to enroll in the program. Many did enroll on a 
strictly voluntary basis and without compensation for 
time. As far as possible conferences were arranged so 
as not to conflict with emplove’s working hours, and sep- 
arate groups were organized for direct workers and 
supervisors. The six-hour working day facilitated mak- 
ing these arrangements. 

The topics pertained largely to personnel matters and 
the relative company programs. To furnish a basis for 
conference discussions monographs of ten to twelve pages 
were prepared on the topics and distributed in advance 
of the conferences. 

The enlarged enrollment and additional work of pre- 
paring the monograph material rendered advisable hold- 
ing conferences every other week instead of every week, 
as during the previous year. 

In order to acquaint the conference leaders with the 
subject matter of each topic, practice conferences were 
held. These were attended only by conference leaders in 
preparation for later conferences on the same topics. 
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The total enrollment in this program exceeded one thou- 
sand employes. 


Conferences for 1935-1936 


The conference program for 1935-1936, now in prepara- 
tion, will be similar to that of the preceding year, but with 
variations the better to accommodate the needs of each 
stratum of personnel within the organization. Thus, three 
separate programs are under consideration. Each pro- 
gram will fill the needs of a particular group, such as the 
top management group, the supervisory group, and the 
direct workers. Motion picture displays and other inno- 
vations will be added to render the programs more at- 
tractive. 

Institute Courses 


Additional educational facilities are being offered by 
the company to its employes. These are institute courses 
of study held on company premises and conducted by 
members of the faculty of the University of Akron. The 
institute program of the past year consisted of two 
terms, the last term of twelve two-hour class sessions 
spread over a period of twelve weeks. The subjects offered 
were: electricity, shop mathematics, business English, 
psychology, mental hygiene, public speaking, parliamen- 
tary procedure, typing, labor economics, and science of 
rubber manufacturing. 

These courses afford employes ample opportunity to 
develop their mental capacities at a minimum expenditure 
of time and money. In the past year 250 employes en- 
rolled in these courses. The class sessions were held 
after working hours, and a small tuition fee was charged. 





Annals of Rubber’ 


Chronological Record of the Important Events in the History of Rubber 


1852. In this year a French company was licensed by 
Goodyear to make shoes, and a great deal of interest 
was felt in the new business. (Goodyear also introduced 
coal tar as a compounding ingredient to reduce cost of 
vulcanization. He met Thomas Hancock, then in the 
employ of Charles Macintosh & Co. Hancock admitted 
in evidence that the first piece of vulcanized rubber he 
ever saw came from America, but claimed to have re- 
invented vulcanization and secured patents in Great Brit- 
ain. Yet it is a remarkable fact that Charles Goodyear’s 
French patent was the first publication in Europe of this 
discovery. 

1853. Gustave Eugene Michel Gérard took out patents 
in England based upon the discovery that caoutchouc 
heated to 240° will retain a greater expansion than in its 
natural shape. Ochre, chalk, oxide of zinc, 25%, with 
essential oil, 10%, were combined with it. Out of this spun 
rubber was made by stretching it to a maximum length, 
and submitting it to the stated temperature. The point 
in this patent seemed to determine at that time the proper 
heat for spun rubber manufacture. 

Charles Goodyear ornamented gold or silver metals 
with rubber designs stamped into the metal. He also 
made improvements in the manufacture of brushes, made 
rubber slates and pencils, cleansed rubber of impurities, 
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formed graduated scales, inventions full of detail, with 
very little practical variation from his former modes. He 
also made molds of pulverized soapstone, or other granu- 
lated adhesive powder, which he placed in a box and 
heated to a temperature of 200 or 300° from three to 
seven hours, when the articles were vulcanized. He also 
improved the method of coating arctic boots, made wholly 
or in part, of different materials, with points of caout- 
chouc or gutta percha, and vulcanizing them. 

William Christopher, England, made improvements in 
devulcanizing rubber by macerating it in alkalis, or lime. 

Eugene de Varroc, a Frenchman, perfumed rubber by 
exposing it to saturated currents of air or bathing it in 
solutions of lime. 

Considerable interest was taken in England and other 
countries in the investigations of the muddar plant by 
Dr. Reddell. It was used by the natives for the manufac- 
ture of garments. It grows like a weed and is very plen- 
tiful. It was, however. difficult to gather on account of a 
poisonous attribute and was abandoned as a substitute. 

1853 is the first recorded date of the importation into 
Europe of liquid latex obtained from Hevea Brasiliensis 
preserved by ammonia. Latex at that time was obtained 
from the wild tree, the plantation industry not then be- 
ing in existence. ; 

Goodyear published his book, the title page of which 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Contributors to Rubber 
Compounding Progress 


The New Jersey Zine Co.’s Personnel and Laboratory Facilities 


D. C. MeRoberts 





HE phenomenal devel- 
‘Leo of the rubber 
industry during the past 
quarter of a century has 
been due largely to scien- 
tific and technological en- 
lightenment.1. This began 
with the adoption of scien- 
tists and laboratories by the 
rubber plants. It progressed 
by the enlargement of these, 
plus the numerous addi- 
tional installations spon- 
sored by chemical manu fac- 
turers and suppliers. 
The existence of such 


laboratories is well known in the industry. The extent 
to which they have engaged in this enterprise of scientific 


enlightenment, however, is not so 
generally realized; therefore the 
occasion for this series of articles, 
of which this is the second. 


Two Important Events 


It is a strange coincidence that 
the year 1848 brought an impor- 
tant development to the history of 
each, the rubber and the zinc in- 
dustries. At the time these were 
merely separate unrelated  epi- 
sodes, but they were destined later 
to bring about a very close relation 
and mutuality of interest between 
the two industries. The zinc in- 


dustry took on a new member that year through the 
organization of The New Jersey Zine Co., which imme- 


Central Research Laboratory 





Field Test Zine Oxide Furnace 


predestined. 


its annals, and incidentally 
also to those of the zinc 
industry, in the nature of a 
patent issued to Henry G. 
Tyer and John Helm, of 
New Brunswick, N. J., re- 
flecting the discovery that 
zinc salts such as carbo- 
nates, sulphides, and ox- 
ides, when thoroughly in- 
corporated with rubber in 
the presence of sulphur, 
would produce enhanced 
properties in the finished 
article, consisting of desir- 
able color effects without 


bloom, increased impermeability to air and water, im- 
proved elasticity, toughness, and ductility, and freedom 


from the deadly action upon the 
health of operators, meaning the 
poisonous effects of lead salts. 
The activation of present-day 
curatives, the heat resistant charac- 
teristics, the stabilizing effects, the 
reenforcing value, the opacity use- 
fulness, and other important ser- 
vices that zine salts and compounds 
impart to rubber are too well known 
throughout the rubber industry to 
warrant discussion beyond brief 
mention for the purpose of empha- 
sizing the long existence and impor- 
tant growth of the interdepen- 
dence of these two industries. The 


value of each to the other seems to have been all but 





diately discovered and 
practiced the direct, or 
American process of 
making zinc oxide from 
ore, as distinguished 
from the previously 
known indirect, or 
French process, which 
necessitated the inter- 
mediate step of produc- 
ing the metal itself. 
Simultaneously the rub- 
ber industry was un- 
suspectingly adding an 
important teature to 


1Inn1a RupreR Worztp, June 
1, 1935, pp. 39-41. 


Field Station—A Pilot Plant Laboratory 


Organization 

Personality 
That the technical 
facilities of The New 
Jersey Zinc Co. consist 
of 280 men, 85 of 
whom have degrees and 
many of the others sci- 
entific training without 
degrees, and 21 build- 
ings of approximately 
67,000 square feet of 
floor space including 





a completely equipped 
central research labora- 
tory and a field station 
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prepared to do any zine process on a pilot-plant scale 
gives an idea of the size and the physical potentialities of 
the scientific departments of this company, but does not 
reveal that more important and almost indescribable at- 


tribute—organization personality—which is a traditional 
policy reflected from the unusual vision and humanitari- 
anism of S. S. Palmer, president of that company from 
1882 to 1912, and thereafter chairman of the board until 
the end of his life in the following year. 
Looking Forward 

With a background of more than forty years of legal 
disputes among independent zinc companies regarding 
ore deposits of exceptional characteristics occurring only 
in the State of New Jersey, and through the protracted 
and wasteful process of patent litigation the industry 
seemed own internal friction to an ex- 
istence of chaos and insignificance. The orderly imagi- 
nation of Mr. Palmer, visualizing a plan for the indus- 
try’s good, resulted in effecting a harmonious consolida- 
tion in 1897 of a number of independent zinc interests 
under his company’s name. The history of the readjust- 
ment of these widely scattered mines and plants into a 
systematic purposeful organization, each part of which 
was modernized and, where necessary, relocated to per- 
form most advantageously its particular specialty in the 
complete picture of zinc and zine products manufactur- 
ing, is a colorful romance involving a combination of 


fell | med by its 
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high-type business acumen and a most philanthropic re- 
gard for the future rights and comforts of all New Jersey 
Zinc employes. 


A Planned City 


In this rearrangement Palmerton, Pa., came into ex- 
istence in 1898 and has since developed according to 
original plans into a city of beauty, culture, civic per- 
fection, and stable character. Here prevails an atmos- 
phere radiating a feeling of social advancement and se- 
curity, a manifestation of admiration and loyalty for the 
progenitors of such a favorable set of circumstances, a 
pride of affiliation and of accomplishment, and an aspira- 
tion to still further achievement. 

Peaceful Minds at Work 

Of still greater significance is the fact that these in- 
tangible forces permeate the entire New Jersey Zinc Co. 
personnel because its policy of fairness in all human con- 
siderations was established with the same far-sighted 
understanding that characterized the advance planning ot 
all the company’s material developments. This condition 
results from a comprehending leadership, not through 
authoritative command, and assures an untrammeled 
mental resourcefulness so valuable wherever work is be- 
ing done, but of indispensable importance to scientific ac- 
complishment. Of such composition is the atmosphere 
of this laboratory organization, nor could any picture of 
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Rubber Research 


Fig. 2. 
Process Division of Field Station. 


X-Ray Laboratory. 


Microscopic Laboratory. 
Fig. 5. Chemical 


Laboratory. 





Fig. 3. Spectographic Laboratory. 
Fig. 6. Metallurgical Laboratory. 
Fig. 9. Library. 


Fig. 4. 
Instrument 


Pigment Wetting Equipment. 


Fig. 7. Shops. Fig. 8 Standards 
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Rubber Testing Laboratory 


Fig. 1. Pendulum and Flexing Testers. Fig. 2. Flexometers. 


Controlled Temperature Testing Apparatus. 
of Latex Laboratory. 


it be complete without at least attempting this portrayal. 
The Technical Department 


In 1911 The New Jersey Zinc Co. officials expanded 
their laboratory facilities and organized a_ methodical 
Technical Department to keep the company in the fore- 
front of scientific and commercial progress. Its planned 
functions were enumerated as follows: 1, to conceive 
and develop new ideas in the art; 2, to develop new 
ideas which may originate elsewhere; and 3, to render 
technical assistance to the consumers of all of its prod- 
ucts. 

The Technical Department consists of two main divi- 
sions: namely, the Research Division and the Investiga- 
tion Division. The former with adequate laboratory fa- 
cilities, even to plant-scale equipment, is charged with 
the development of fundamental facts, hypothesis, and 
theory, and the application of them to practice if neces- 
sary. The latter division studies the economics of the 
proposed ideas to determine the advisability of commer- 
cialization. Each division is confined to its own function. 
The Research Division does not investigate, or does the 
Investigation Division experiment. 


Research Facilities 


The Central Research Laboratory building is pleasantly 
situated near the center of Palmerton. Here, in approxi- 
mately 17,500 square feet of floor space, are concen- 
trated the numerous individual analytical and specialized 


Fig. 3. 
Fig. 6. Laboratory-Size Banbury Mixer. 
Fig 9. Outdoor Exposure Testing. Fig. 10. Tire Test Wheel. 


Fig. 5 
Portion 


Fig. 4. Tensile Testers. 
Fig. 8. 


Thermal Properties Apparatus. 
Fig. 7. Mill and Compound Room. 


fundamental research laboratories with supplemental ser- 
vice departments, containing in total a galaxy of equip- 
ment that would bring supreme delight to any scientist 
and baffling wonderment to the layman. 

OpticaL RESEARCH. A wealth of highly specialized 
equipment utilized by scientists majored in their respec- 
tive fields is to be found in each of the three laboratories 
for microscopy, spectrography, and X-ray studies. In 
these laboratories the otherwise unsuspected importance 
of particle size, pigment structure and composition, and 
surface phenomena are disclosed and photographically 
recorded. 

PIGMENT WETTING LaBoraTory. The importance of 
the wetting disposition of pigments has been recognized 
in the paint industry before it required attention in con- 
nection with latex compounding and came forward to 
explain the difficulty of dry mixing some types of rubber 
compounds. This laboratory was among the pioneers of 
research and enlightenment in this field. 

METALLURGICAL Laporatory. While the varied equip- 
ment and metallurgists of this department are addressed 
mainly to ore reduction processes and studies of metals 
and their alloys, it is not beyond their province to under- 
take the basic study of metal structures and treatments 
best adapted to improve adhesion of rubber to metal. 

MISCELLANEOUS LABorATORIES. Other research labora- 
tories especially equipped to exploit the principles under- 
lying paper and sizing compositions; paint, lacquer, and 
enamel preparations and service; and the crystalline for- 
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mation control of metals and its physical significance 
often produce results in their respective fields of endeavor 
that lead to enlightenment regarding rubber and latex 
application and manipulation. 


Service Departments 


INSTRUMENT SuHop. The various laboratories are 
continually faced with the need of special apparatus for 
the conduct of particular experiments or for testing new 
properties of raw materi ials or resulting products. A shop 
consisting of practically every type of metal and wood 
working device is maintained for designing and produc- 
ing all such special apparatus. These developments are 
oftentimes valuable research contributions in themselves. 

INSTRUMENT STANDARDS LABoraTorY. A laboratory is 
given to the checking and correction of electrical measur- 
ing and all other types of control instruments so exten- 
sively utilized in both factory and laboratory operations. 
Studies here have resulted in the development of special 
testing devices such as the electrical adaptation of the 
Geer aging oven, and equipment for measuring the tem- 
peratures developed in various portions of a tire in 
service. 

Propuct STANDARDS LasoraTory. This laboratory 
serves as a custodian for the master samples of all prod- 
ucts that have been selected and approved by the re- 
search, production, and sales departments as representa- 
tive of the permissible color and chemical limitations 
applying to materials of regular production. 

Liprary. An important adjunct to any experimenter 
is a well-organized library. The technical library contains 
most of the books and periodicals required, with facilities 
to obtain or borrow such others as may be needed. A 
competent staff trained to assist the research worker in 
reviewing any subject makes translations of foreign arti- 
cles and lists abstracts and bibliography of current books, 
periodicals, patents, etc., in a weekly bulletin. 


Process Research 


A Field Station consisting of 20 buildings, of approxi- 
mately 50,000 square feet of floor space, is equipped with 
every facility to convert the research findings, regardless 
of their nature, into practical economical manufacturing 
processes and means for evaluating the results of this 
work in terms of the various industries utilizing the 
company’s products. Much of the space is taken with 
delicately controlled zinc oxide furnaces and chemical 
processing equipment of plant or semi-plant size for the 
actual processing of new oxides and the precipitation of 
lithopones, zinc sulphides, etc. 


Rubber Section 


Included in the Field Station set-up is a physical test- 
ing laboratory occupying about 8,000 square feet of floor 
space devoted exclusively to rubber problems such as pig- 
ment evaluation experiments, special purpose compound- 
ing, research on rubber testing methods, and to some 
extent making new applications of rubber. 

MILL AND CompouNp Room. Compounding, mixing, 
and calendering test batches are conducted in a room espe- 
cially fitted for cleanliness and proper protection of the 
materials. Zinc metal guards applied to the mills preserve 
the rolls and prevent contamination of mixes to a far 
greater degree than is possible with steel ones. Banbury 
mixing experiments are conducted in a laboratory-size 
Banbury mixer located in another department where vari- 
ous pieces of curing equipment, a factory size of mixing 


mill, and miscellaneous pieces of fabricating equipment 
are also maintained. 
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TreNsite TeEstiNG Division. The tensile testing de- 
partment is equipped with both Scott and Olsen tensile 
testers; while in another location is a Scott machine 
equipped to study the effect of testing under controlled 
temperatures of any desired degree. 

Wear Test Division. Abrasion and flexing studies are 
conducted with various types of standard machines to 
evaluate compound properties and to compare the rela- 
tive merits and weaknesses of available machines with the 
object of developing methods and testing equipment that 
will more accurately measure service qualities. Work 
with pendulum and thermal property testers is carried on 
with the same objectives. 

Test wheel tests, plasticity investigations, aging meth- 
ods, both natural and artificial, latex studies, and almost 
every conceivable type of experimental investigation has 
its turn not only to evaluate compounding ingredients 
and the best methods of using them, but also to find what 
new stories rubber will tell and to develop methods and 
test machine designs that will reveal them most depend- 
ably. 

ContriBuTions. The literature supplied to the rubber 
industry during the past many years regarding the tech- 
nical aspects of rubber compounding and testing and the 
properties and peculiarities of pigments supplies amply 
recorded evidence of the valuable contributions The New 
Jersey Zinc Co. has made to the scientific enlightenment 
of this industry. 





United States Maintaining 
Position in Latin American 
Tire Trade 


ge import requirements by Latin American countries 
in the first three months of 1935 declined 12% from 
those of the same period of 1934; while the United 
States share increased from 44 to 48% of the total, ac- 
cording to a study made by the Leather & Rubber Divi- 
sion. 


Nine countries in Latin America: Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and 


Venezuela, account for more than 94% of the total auto- 
motive registration of the territory, and the statistical 
study has been limited to these countries. Increased trade 
in the first three months of 1935 as compared with that 
of 1934 is noticeable in Brazil, from 51,144 to 51,455 
automobile casings, an increase of 1%; Colombia, from 
9,407 to 14,939, increase of 59% ; Mexico, from 8,665 to 
10,701, increase of 23%; Peru, from 5,310 to 5,709, in- 
crease of 8% ; and Venezuela, from 8,559 to 10,189, increase 
of 19%. Less import business in the January-March, 
1935, period than in the same three months of 1934 was 
reported in Argentina, from 37,067 to 19,287 automobile 
casings, a loss of 48% ; Chile, from 20,011 to 16,610, loss 
ot 17%; Cuba, from 18,838 to 16,990, loss of 10% ; and 
Uruguay, 19,970 to 12,038, loss of 40%. 

Countries exporting tires to Latin America, with com- 
parative figures, follow: United States, from 79,332 
automobile casings in first three months of 1934 to 76,242 
in the same period of 1935, a loss of 4% ; Canada, from 
23,203 to 30,366, increase of 31% ; United Kingdom, from 
49,298 to 31,010, loss of 37%; Germany, from 3,434 to 
3,500, increase of 2%; Italy, from 10,655 to 5,500, loss 
of 48%; France, from 9,090 to 9,800, increase of 8%; 


Belgium, from 3,960 to 1,500, loss of 62%; total, Latin 
America, from 178,971 to 157,918, a loss of 12%. Com- 


merce Reports. 
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Retreading Patents 


Joseph Rossman, Ph.D. 


third circle retreading, full circle retreading vulcan- 

izers, recapping vulcanizers, and special retread 
molds continue the informative article from our June 
issue. 

104. Thorsen, 1,703,970, Mar. 5, 1929. A retreading 
mold comprises an annular vulcanizing chamber circular 
in cross-section, a matrix within the chamber adapted to 
receive a tire to be vulcanized, an air bag adapted to be 
placed within the tire to hold it distended within the mat- 
rix, and an annular air bag holding member adapted to 
be mounted within the tire and comprising two split an- 
nular sections engaged with one another to form a rim 
for the bag, these sections engaging the inner sides of 
the tire casing and holding it distended adjacent the 
bead portions, and means for securing the air bag holding 
member in position within the tire. 

105. Comber, 1,708,358, Apr. 9, 1929. A tire repair 
vulcanizing stand has a hollow, cylindrical, open-end 
post, a supporting structure on its upper end, a cylin- 
drical boiler inserted in the open end, means detachably 
to secure the boiler in the post, a plurality of hollow 
vulcanizing arms mounted on the supporting structure, 
an outlet pipe leading from the boiler to each of the 
arms and a return pipe leading from each of the arms 
to the boiler, an electrically operated immersion heater 
detachably secured in the boiler, and means operatively 
to connect the heater to a source of electrical power. 

106. Smith, Caufield, and Peterson, 1,710,804, Apr. 
30, 1929. <A tire retreading mold comprises a pair of 
matching annular sections having steam chambers formed 
therein and arranged to receive a tire therebetween, means 
for moving the sections axially apart to admit a tire 
therebetween, a pair of rings arranged to engage oppo- 
site sidewalls of the tire, and means carried by one of 
the rings and arranged to engage the opposite ring to 
compress the rings against the tire to expand it within 
the mold. 

107. Sease, 1,721,094, July 16, 1929. In a tire vul- 
canizing apparatus appear a main frame, a segmental 
form associated with the frame and upon which the tire 
to be vulcanized is to be arranged, a plurality of metal- 
lic straps adapted to be arranged over the tire in edge 
overlapping relation, means slidably associated with the 
frame, and means for moving all of the straps inwardly 
in unison. 

108. Brown, 1,745,145, Jan. 28, 1930. A full circle 
retread vulcanizer for tire casings comprises a fixed seg- 
ment and a pair of hinged segments pivoted thereto and 
adapted, when swung open, to permit the placing of a 
tire casing within the vulcanizer, a steam chamber in 
each hinged segment connected by a passageway to a 
tubular pin carried by the segment, and apertured trun- 
nions on which the pin is pivoted, the trunnions being 
attached to the fixed segment and connected ‘by a pas- 
sageway to the steam chamber in the segment, whereby 
a continuous conduit is formed through the hinges con- 
necting the hinged segments to the fixed segment. 

109. Burdette, 1,746,763, Feb. 11, 1930. A method 
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of retreading tires comprises applying a tread element 
to the outer periphery of the carcass, disposing the 
carcass in rigid segmental molds having smaller internal 
peripheries than the external periphery of the carcass, 
drawing the segments of the mold together to restrict 
the circumference of the carcass, applying pressure 
within the carcass to expand it against the inner periph- 
ery of the mold, and vulcanizing the tread element. 

110. Vincent, 1,748,590, Feb. 25, 1930. The method 
of retreading tires comprises stitching an uncured tread 
on the tire carcass, clamping the tire against a tread- 
design-forming matrix positioned in a vulcanizing mold, 
overlapping the matrix on to the old sidewall of the tire 
to prevent lateral overflow of rubber, wrapping a fabric 
tape about the tire at the end of the matrix to prevent 
end overflow of rubber, and vulcanizing the tread on 
to the carcass. 

111. Smith, Caufield, and Peterson, 1,750,867, 
Mar. 18, 1930. A mold for retreading tires comprises 
a pair of matching mold sections having steam cham- 
bers formed therein and arranged to receive a tire for 
retreading, yoke retaining means formed upon the outer 
sides of the mold sections, a plurality of yokes detach- 
ably engaging the retaining means, a pair of annular 
rings arranged to engage opposite sidewalls of the tire, 
and converging angularly disposed threaded members 
carried by the yokes for pressing the rings against the 
sides of the tires. 

112. Burch, 1,751,392, Mar. 18, 1930. In a retread- 
ing machine are a full annular mold divided in a plane 
transverse to its axis into two unequal parts, a removy- 
able annular matrix carried solely by the larger part of 
such width as to extend beyond the plane of the open 
end of the larger part, the smaller part constituting a 
door for the mold, means for adjustably securing the 
door to the larger part to position it in the plane of the 
extended end of the matrix, and a detachable liner fill- 
ing the space between the larger part and the door when 
the latter is so positioned. 

113. Adams, 1,752,829, Apr. 1, 1930. A tire curing 
attachment comprises an arcuate hollow master mold sec- 
tion, means for introducing a heating medium into the 
mold section, and a plurality of removable shell sections 
of various sizes selectively positionable over the master 
mold section; the removable shell sections possess an in- 
ner configuration permitting it to telescope over the mas- 
ter mold section and frictionally engage with the full 
sidewall area thereof. 

114. Grange, 1,757,624, May 6, 1930. In a vulcaniz- 
ing apparatus are the combination of a mold, an end block 
therefor, and quick detachable means for securing the 
block to the mold; these means include a pivoted latch 
member carried by the block. 

115. Jarratt and Hartman, 1,757,635, May 6, 1930. 
An apparatus for applying heat for vulcanization features 
an inflatable air receptacle adapted to be opposed to the 
work, a normally closed air circuit in communication with 
the receptacle, means for raising the pressure of the cir- 
cuit to a predetermined normal, means for circulating the 
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air in the circuit through the receptacle, including a fan 
chamber in the circuit, a fan in the chamber, and means 
for imparting to it a generally constant rotation. 

116. Glynn, 1,760,944, June 3, 1930. A tire retread- 
ing mold includes an annular mold structure to receive 
the tire to be retreaded, a pair of rigid opposed annular 
Tings to project inwardly of the mold to engage the oppo- 
site sides of a tire engaged with the mold, spiders formed 
with the rings and including hubs centered with them, and 
means applied to the hubs for moving the rings axially 
toward each other. 

117. Schwalge, 1,761,687, June 3, 1930. A vulcan- 
izer consists of a casing made up of two sections adapted 
to fit around a tire, a shoe conforming to the inner sur- 
face of the tire, means for heating the sections, flexible 
members secured to each section, and means for tension- 
ing them and pressing the shoe in toward the sections. 

118. Woock, 1,764,378, June 17, 1930. A tire retread- 
ing mold includes an annular mold structure to receive 
the tire to be retreaded, a pair of rigid opposed annular 
rings to project inwardly of the mold to engage the oppo- 
site sides of a tire engaged with the mold, means for mov- 
ing the rings axially toward each other, stop means for 
limiting such movement, and means for adjusting the stop 
means to enable the extent of movement of the rings to 
be altered. 

119. Kelly, 1,767,682, June 24, 1930. Apparatus for 
vulcanizing tires has a mold having a vulcanizing face 
with means for heating it, a plurality of fluid operated 
presses supported opposite the vulcanizing face, each 
press having a ram moving toward the face, and a yield- 
ing cushion between the tire and the rams operating to 
distribute the pressure of the tire against the vulcanizing 
Tace. 

120. Snyder, 1,772,644, Aug. 12, 1930. A vulcanizing 
mold formed in two sections, each section having a side 
wall and a bottom wall, concavely curved upon its inside 
face, the side wall of each section extending beyond the 
bottom wall and bearing against the inner face of the 
bottom wall of the other section, the bottom walls thus 
projecting in opposite directions, has means whereby the 
two sections may be shifted toward or from each other. 

121. Glidden, Knowland, and Dow, 1,777,486, Oct. 
7, 1930. A mold with an inner member in two parts is 
provided with a core to receive an article to be molded, 
an outer member in two parts entirely enclosing the inner 
member and provided with a core to receive the latter, 
a plurality of interchangeable segmental shaped heating 
units interposed between the parts of the inner and the 
outer members to heat the article within the inner mem- 
ber, and means automatically to regulate the temperature 
of the heating units. 


122. Wirgman, Jr., and Tedrow, 1,779,385, Oct. 21, 
1930. A vulcanizing apparatus comprises an inflatable 


annular container formed with an outer wall semi-circu- 
lar in cross-section and an inner cylindrical wall, and an 
annular supporting band adapted to engage the inner 
wall of the container throughout its extent including a 
plurality of arcuate sections of unequal length and flex- 
ible connections between a plurality of the sections. 

123. Fredd, 1,793,473, Feb. 24, 1931. A vulcanizer 
consists of oppositely disposed clamping members, a 
heating chamber therebetween to form a support for tread 
members engaging the clamping members, tread members 
for receiving a tire, and members having a portion corre- 
sponding to the heating chamber and another portion for 
engaging the tread members thereby to support the latter 
in positions of selected changed tire radii. 


124. Reid, 1,795,680, Mar. 10, 1931. An expansible 


mold for vulcanizing a section of a tire comprises a sec- 
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tor shaped member of L-shaped cross-section, a corre- 

sponding sector shaped member of rectangular cross-sec- 

tion in slidable engagement with the inner surface of one 

limb of the L-shaped member, thereby forming in com- 
bination a cross-section of rectangular trough shaped 
form in which the interspace is made variable by sliding 
one member upon the other. 

125. Woock, 1,797,389, Mar. 24, 1931. A tire mea- 
suring device comprises a block having a face curved to 
abut against and follow the contour of the outside of a 
tire at the bead, a flat shoulder formed with the block at 
one end of the block to project under and engage the 
bottom of the tire bead, and a flexible tape connected at 
one end to the block and projecting from that end of the 
curved face of the block which is opposite the shoulder. 

126. Heintz, 1,810,963, June 23, 1931. A full circle 
retreader consists of an annular heating chamber, a 
tread matrix within this chamber and consisting of a 
plurality of sections shaped to define a tread receiving 
portion of such size as to receive only the tread of a tire, 
means for securing an inflated tire within the apparatus 
in such a position that the tread only of the tire lies within 
the tread receiving portion, a pair of annular holding 
rings disposed on opposite sides of the tire and engaging 
the opposite sidewalls thereof between the tread portion 
and beads, the holding rings being spaced from the matrix 
to prevent transfer of heat thereto by conduction and hav- 
ing projections thereon extending over the tread matrix, 
and means for securing the holding rings and tread 
matrix against movement with respect to each other. 

127. Norris, 1,820,478, Aug. 25, 1931. A duplex tire 
vulcanizer comprises a base provided with a central wall, 
floating walls movable over the base toward and from 
opposite sides of the central wall whereby two molding 
spaces are provided, a pair of bead molding plates re- 
ceivable in the spaces, independent means for urging each 
floating wall toward the central wall against the bead 
molding plates, and independent means for urging each 
pair of bead molding plates toward the base in each mold- 
ing space, the last-named means being supported inde- 
pendently of the floating walls. 

128. Grange, 1,822,590, Sept. 8, 1931. A vulcanizer 
has a shell to contact the tire, a housing associated with 
the shell, the space between shell and housing being 
adapted to be filled with a fluid heating medium, means 
for heating the fluid, heat responsive means for control- 
ling the fluid heating means. 

129. Grange, 1,834,899, Dec. 1, 1931. A full circle 
retreader comprises an annular heating member, a matrix 
adapted to fit therein, and means for clamping the matrix 
thereon, the matrix including a body portion and a tread 
molding insert, the body portion being shaped periph- 
erally to embrace the sides of the tread molding insert, 
the central outer peripheral portion of the tread mold- 
ing insert and the outer periphery of the body portion 
contacting the heating member, the body portion having 
skirts extending inwardly of the tread molding insert, 
the skirts being hollow and the outer walls thereof being 
apertured adjacent their inner peripheries, whereby the 
heat delivered to the inner walls of the skirts tapers from 
a vulcanizing heat adjacent their outer edges to a non- 
vulcanizing heat adjacent their inner edges. 

130. Grange, 1,835,296, Dec. 8, 1931. The vulcanizer 
has an interior support for a tire, a relatively thin heat 
conducting shell adapted to conform to the exterior of 
the tire, a flexible and freely removable resistance heating 
means for the exterior of the shell, and unitary means 
for clamping the shell about and against the tire and for 
clamping the resistance heating means to the exterior of 
the shell. (To be concluded) 
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The Foreman’s Job 


The Foreman as a Shop Teacher 


G. F. Buxton ! 


MONG the many responsibilities faced by produc- 
tion foremen, the human responsibilities are very 
important. A foreman is concerned most of the 
time with the supervision of the working force. In 
addition to the care of shop equipment, the checking 
of orders, and the inspection of the product at its vari- 
ous stages of manufacture, a foreman is in charge of 
a group of operators at the many production operations. 


Human Side of the Job 


There are a number of ways of looking at this human 
side of the foreman’s job. They center around the idea 
of instructing employes how to do the work they have 
been hired to do and then watching them to see that 
standard operating methods are being followed. These 
human relations between the foreman and his men in- 
volve also doing everything possible to provide a safe 
place where men may work and establishing safe prac- 
tice on the part of the worker as he does his work. They 
include the developing of a good team spirit and main- 
taining the active interest of the worker in his work. 
They cover an understanding of the personal peculiari- 
ties of the different individuals in the department and an 
attempt to get each individual properly placed at the 
work he can do best. 

Another human problem a_ fore- 


more desirable traits up to a useful stage in pro- 
duction. 

As a teacher, a foreman must be ready at any time to 
explain, again and again, how an operation is to be per- 
formed. He will be patient when the operator fails to 
understand or when he forgets what he has been shown. 
He will analyze the things which should be taught to the 
worker and will use this analysis in making plans for new 
instructional units or “lessons,” as they are called in 
schools. These instructional units represent a grouping 
together of the things which should be taught at one 
time, and they form the basis of all good teaching. The 
foreman will familiarize himself with well-recognized 
teaching methods, and he will use such methods as he 
finds most effective. 

A foreman is always a teacher, to some degree. He 
may be breaking in a new employe who has never done 
this kind of work before. He may get a worker from 
a similar line of work in another plant and have the 
job of adjusting him to conditions in this plant. He 
may have to instruct an older employe regarding a new 
set-up, a new production method, a higher standard of 
quality, an increased production speed, or any change 
in a standard operation. Or he may see the need of 
improving the work of an older employe, one not en- 
tirely satisfactory for any reason. 





man may face is that of selecting j 
and training a good understudy or 

assistant, somebody who may be in 
line for promotion after a few years 
of experience in the department. 
This idea of helping prepare some- 
body for advancement serves a 
double purpose, that of getting a 
leader ready for the time when the 


This retraining problem is a frequent 
need in the case of at least a few 
employes. 

What to Teach 


The teaching problem in the shop, 
as everywhere else where teaching is 
done, may be looked at from two 
points of view. The first is: “What 
should be taught?’ The second is: 


= 





company may need him and that of 





furnishing an opportunity for ad- 
vancement for a capable and ambi- 
tious young person. 

Worker's Ability 


Improving the 


In this discussion we are thinking 
particularly of the foreman’s job of 
improving the abilities of the individ- 
ual workers in the department. A 
foreman is always trying to raise the 








“How should it be taught?” Our 
first thought is: ‘What information 
3 or judgment or skill or habit or atti- 

tude do we want the employe to 
, have?” Our second thought is: 














efficiency of his men. He supplies al 


“How can we provide the conditions 





information that may help them to 


understand the meaning of shop jobs. Shoj 
. : Interval Activities; 


1. Steps in Shop Operations; 2. 


which will help the employe to de- 
velop these characteristics most effec- 

Frequent 
Safety Instruction 


of steps in simple repetitive opera- 


He trains them in repetitive opera- 
tions, showing how the job should be 
done and criticizing them over and 
over again in building up the neces- 
sary shop skills. He develops their 


1 Professor of industrial training, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


tively? Is there a teaching oppor- 
Features; 4. Reaching Inspection Standards; 


tunity 2” 
Some lines of production in the 
5. Interest Problems in the Shop; 6. Com- 
pany 7 


rubber industry demand workers who 
Sygtem and Its Point of View; 7. 


can perform with skill the sequence 
Related Information on Economic Needs 


Fig. 1. A Suggested Arrangement of Some 

of the Things to Teach Employes, Indicat- 

ing by Relative Size the Relative Time a 

Foreman May Wish to Take in Each Field 
of Instruction 


tions. The performance must be both 
rapid and accurate. It may take from 
a few seconds to a few minutes for 
each repeated operation. This spe- 
cialized ability may be acquired 
through a process of discovery and a 
self-directed experience, a trial and 
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error or trial and success scheme of finding out how to 
do the job. Or the job may be learned by watching a 
skilled operator, observing him closely, and trying to imi- 
tate him. Or there may be a piece of organized instruc- 
tion, following a careful analysis and a definite standard- 
ization of details of operation motions. 

The more important it is to follow a standardized pro- 
cedure, the more important it becomes for the foreman 
to instruct the operator regarding such exact operation mo- 
tions. Where the time taken for a unit of operation is 
short, the elimination of any unnecessary motion becomes 
of appreciable value. Standard motions are best assured 
through definite instruction. The proper method, then, of 
performing the steps in factory operations is one of the 
things to be taught to employes 

There are, of course, other repetitive operations which do 
not require any appreciable hand skill, but which require 
an established habit of doing certain things in a fixed 
order and in a given time. Many of these operations 
require job judgment, an appreciation of variations in 
the product affecting its final quality. They need an 
operator who will observe these conditions before a 
valve is closed, a lever moved, or other device is ad- 
justed to control the product. 


Jobs 


of operators have to set up spe- 
cial tools for new jobs, make minor adjustments to 
machines, sharpen cutters, oil and clean machines, or 
do other things at frequent intervals during the day. 
They must be trained not merely for the steps in repeti- 
tive operations, but in these frequent interval activities 
necessary to keep production moving regularly. Even 
where other employes are assigned the job of making 
all the machine adjustments and repairs and all of the 
special set-ups, the regular operator still has the respon- 
sibility of knowing when and attachments are 
working properly. In most cases he must make minor 
adjustments and give some care to his part of the 
equipment. 


Starting New 


A large percentage 


tools 


Safety Instruction 


In connection with all shop operations are ever-pres- 
ent possibilities for people getting hurt. As so many 
accidents are caused by careless or uninformed operat- 
ing, the foreman has a large responsibility for prevent- 
ing accidents in his department through the instructing 
of employes. To focus attention upon such responsi- 
bilities, we may look over the following items and deter- 
mine, if possible, which one helps most to prevent 
serious injuries. Which idea can the foreman use most 
effectively ¢ 

An employe may be carefully instructed in the steps 
in a standard shop operation, which has been analyzed 
carefully to be sure that the proper steps from a pro- 
duction standpoint are also the safest possible steps. 
He may be observed closely to see if he is following 
the same motions each time and if he seems to be do- 
ing the work with reasonable ease. 

In connection with the training job, it is well to keep 
check upon the proper maintenance of special tools and 
machines. Accidents sometimes occur because equip- 
ment is out of repair, cutters dull or badly adjusted, 
or bearings lacking lubrication. A learner is entitled 
to a properly conditioned piece of equipment during the 
training period. 

Good order and system, good housekeeping, a feeling 
that somebody cares give a good first impression to the 
beginner. Accidents sometimes happen because tools, 
stock, supplies, and work in process are not in their 
right places. 
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Many foremen find very effective ways of promoting 
safety by simply warning employes who are working im- 
properly, encouraging those who are reforming their un- 
safe methods of work, and advi ising here and there as 
occasion suggests safe practice. 

To prevent an injury from becoming more serious it 
is important for a foreman to become ‘familiar with the 
first-aid equipment. It is desirable to acquaint the em- 
ploye with the use of such equipment. 


Inspection Standards 


In a previous discussion? it was pointed out that the 
foreman has an important responsibility for maintaining 
work up to the proper standard of quality. Reaching 
and holding this quality centers around the instruction 
of the employe in the company’s established inspection 
standards. 

A foreman knows the degree of quality required, the 
fixed or understood limits of variation acceptable to the 
inspection department and to the customer. He may 
know the reason for the recognized tolerances allowed 
in the composition or mixture, in size and shape, in color 
and appearance, and in such specified qualities as elas- 
ticity, hardness, strength, and durability. He realizes 
how much of this knowledge is important for the em- 
ploye to understand and when he should take the time 
to give it to him. Along with suitable speed must be 
suitable quality standards to make a satisfactory em- 
ploye. A foreman has the responsibility of furnishing 
information and guidance in both directions. 

A foreman has a mechanical background, a trade 
sense, and a judgment which must be passed on to the 
worker as far as the worker can acquire them and use 
them in his work. These traits may come in part by 
experience, but the foreman’s job is to direct and in- 
terpret this experience in such a way that the traits will 
be gradually developed. A worker must use his judg- 
ment constantly in reaching inspection standards. He 
must not waste time and expense in attempting to reach 
unnecessarily close limits or too high and impractical 
standards. And, on the other hand, he must not neglect 
those efforts necessary to reach the well-established qual- 
ity standards upon which the company’s reputation de- 
pe nds. 


Interest in the Job 


In a discussion® of the foreman’s opportunity for get- 
ting the cooperative attitude, interest, and best effort of 
the worker in his work, it was noted that these charac- 
teristics may be the result of leadership on the part of 
the foreman. Ina further discussion on “Getting and 
Holding the Worker’s Interest” (in a forthcoming is- 
sue) it is planned to fteeriv more fully the many prob- 
lems a foreman faces in this field of activity. It remains 
here merely to note “interest” as one of the necessary 
features to develop in the worker. An employe 
who does not like his work or the company for 
which he labors is of little value to the company. 
An interest may develop independently of the foreman’s 
efforts, or despite efforts, but it should be one of the 
things on the foreman’s mind asa part of his 
teaching job. 

A good piece of teaching itself tends to develop in- 
terest. An agreeable follow-up and a patience with a 
learner’s efforts increase this interest. Having things 
in good order and ready when needed add to the feel- 
ing that the job is a real one, that care and system count, 
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to see their daily activities 
in their relation to larger 
problems of manufacturing 
and to certain economic trends and business funda- 
mentals. Such matters may be considered merely inci- 
dental as far as the foreman’s instructing responsibility 
is concerned. They may be only bits of conversation 
here and there while a wait occurs for material or for 
a production process. These thoughts may be brought 
out in answer to a question from the employe or follow- 
ing an expression of confusion or dissatisfaction with 
present conditions. A man may be somewhat disturbed 
and look to his foreman to clear up his misunderstanding. 

It is well for a foreman to inform himself regarding 
such industrial economic problems so as not to be em- 
barrassed by such questions and to be able to stand by his 
company in a spirit of intelligent loyalty against radical 
notions which may sometimes appear among his men. 

At times it is also possible to see future opportunities 
for one or two of his more capable men, in line for ad- 
vancement. Such suggestions as can be made to them 
regarding various aspects of the business and its need 
of leaders may be a small but valuable part of the total 
teaching activity of the foreman. 


Shelves. 


How to Do the Teaching 


There are different “tricks of teaching,” and each has 
its peculiar advantage. That foreman is usually the 
most capable, other things being equal, who is most re- 
sourceful, who can use a second, or third, or other method 
of teaching when a first one fails to work well, or who 
will use more than one method at one time. 

Workmen acquire abilities in various ways. Some are 
able to ‘dig it out” for themselves. They seem to sense 
the operation requirements and develop ability with little 
or no help from the foreman. The only teacher they 
seem to need is “experience.” But experience alone is usu- 
ally an expensive teacher. While the man is getting this 
experience, machines may be broken, poor quality of 
work may be turned out, inefficient operation motions may 
be acquired, and workmen may be injured. Learning by 
experience has its place, but guidance or coaching during 
the learning period makes this way more successful. 

Other beginners learn by working alongside a skilled 
workman and by attempting to do the work as he seems 
to be doing it. This method is quite commonly practiced 
and also has its good points. But people are not all good 
observers, and many fail to notice important details in 
the operation. Observation of others has its place, but 
for most learners some added instruction and correction 
are necessary while being broken into a new kind of em- 
ployment. 


Telling and Showing How ‘ 

Real instruction begins when a foreman tells a begin- 
ner how a shop operation should be performed or when 
he passes on to the novice any information needed in 
connection with such an operation. Some things regarding 





Their Work Are Represented by Ten Packages on the Two 
A Foreman May Use Any One or More of These Pack- 


ages as Occasion Suggests 


make a good demonstration 
is the mark of a good shop 
instructor. For such a dem- 
onstration it is usually important to have the following 
ideas in mind: 

Give but little at a time, keeping in mind that new 
motions and new information are easier to remember if 
not confused with other motions and other information. 

Explain as you show, keeping in mind that the new 
employe may not see just how the operation is being 
performed unless it is called to his attention. 

Face the same way as the learner faces if possible, 
keeping in mind that if he faces you everything will seem 
wrong-side-to and he will find it difficult to keep right 
and left handed motions distinct. 

Repeat instructions as frequently as needed to help fix 
correct methods in mind, keeping in mind that some folk 
need to be shown many times, others but once or twice. 

Standardize motions from the start, keeping in mind 
that correct practice depends upon being started right 
and not allowing any exceptions until the new “habit” 
is formed. 


The Use of Questions 


While ordinarily it is found that the “demonstration” 
r “show how” method of teaching shop operations is 

most effective, times occur when the use of “questions” 
becomes of great value. A foreman asks questions for 
the following reasons: 

To stimulate an interest in and attention to the task 
in hand. <A question starts the learner thinking, and it 
may awaken a desire to know about and be able to do 
the new piece of work. 

To find out what is on the learner’s mind, to see if he 
s attending to the new instruction, to test the success in 
getting the idea understood by him. 

To keep his mind on the new job, to review what has 
been previously explained, to help him to concentrate on 
this one problem for the present. 

Then, a foreman encourages a learner to ask questions 
also. Disregarding the “Smart Alec” who may want to 
ask questions to trip up his foreman, the loafer who 
would rather ask questions than go to work, and the 
timid employe afraid of exposing his ignorance, we may 
note that newcomers need to ask questions for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

To have repeated instructions not clearly understood or 
forgotten. 

To find out the meaning of a piece of work, why it is 
done in the manner specified, why the limits are so close. 

To get a check upon the success the learner is having, 
whether his work is up to standard, whether he is giving 
too much attention to minor details. 


Printed Instructions 


For some jobs the easiest and most direct way to handle 
instruction is to have the job typed out or in some cases 
put into printed instruction sheets or cards. Such details 
as cannot be easily recalled may be reviewed by the 
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learner by a glance at the typed details. Such details 
tend to become fixed in mind through frequent glances 
at the instruction sheets, and practice tends to become 
more definitely standardized. 

Typed analyses of operations have especial value where 
contusion of steps is likely, where there are many items 
to fix in memory or into settled motion habits, where the 
operation is not performed often enough to fix the se- 
quence for a considerable period of time, such as the daily 
care of a piece of equipment, or where one of several 
details may be overlooked, as in a list of inspection items. 

Usually the best way to use printed instructions is 
in addition to other methods of teaching and not as a 
substitute for these other methods. 

Various Teaching Devices 

Other ways of making instructions clear to learners 
may be named. Each one has some advantages to rec- 
ommend it. 

Blueprints, sketches, photographs, large charts, and 
blackboard drawings all have a possible place among the 
various ways of illustrating what is to be done and how 
to do it. Some things can be seen more clearly in a 
picture or diagram than in any other way. Standard and 
slow-motion pictures especially made for teaching pur- 
poses are finding a rapidly growing and beneficial appli- 
cation, particularly where a series of short deft motions 
are required. 

Exhibit material, such as model parts, may have value 
in clearing up certain ideas. Mistakes can be shown and 
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classified ; steps in the construction of the product can be 
shown in cut-away models. Tests can be represented. 
Materials can be compared. 

Suggestions on Teaching 

Some of the things a foreman should have in mind 
in attempting to do a good piece of work in the training 
of employes are listed below: 

There is usually a best order in learning. Would you 
plan instruction with that in mind? 

There is usually an economical learning speed. Would 
you try to fit the teaching to the learner’s speed? 

Workers differ greatly in ability to learn and to acquire 
skill. Would you try to make explanations fit each indi- 
vidual ? 

Learning by experience is fundamental for any line of 
work. Would you be careful to direct this experience? 

Employes can learn only when really interested. Would 
you have this thought in mind in securing effort? 

Encouraging of successes is worth while. Would you 
do this encouraging and also discourage bad practice as 
soon as you observe it? 

Knowledge and skill must be built upon previous ex- 
perience. Would you attempt to discover such back- 
grounds in learners? 

Instruction should be put into practice right away. 
Would you apply new information to an immediate job? 

There should be a follow-up of testing and reinstruc- 
tion. Would you always expect to follow-up teaching 
with testing? 





Para-Graphs 


| Fagan COATING OF FIBERS. In the manufacture 
of artificial leather, insole material, paper, etc., or- 
ganic fibers are coated with rubber by adding a cathode- 
depositing rubber dispersion or latex to an aqueous slurry 
of the fibers. Stirring the mixture permits spontaneous 
attachment of the rubber particles and the fibers to take 
place. Unlike the rubber particles of anode-depositing 
dispersions, the rubber particles of cathode-depositing 
dispersions become attached to the fiber surfaces sub- 
stantially unchanged, that is, they are still of colloidal 
dimensions. Under the microscope the treated fibers 
display a greater uniformity of rubber distribution cor- 
responding in quantity to at least the weight of the fiber. 
Filling, compounding, curative, and pigmenting agents 
may be added to the fiber slurry prior to the addition of 
the rubber dispersion. For best results these are added 
as a water suspension which has been previously ground 
in a paint or ball mill to insure fineness of subdivision. 


CovereD ELastic THreap. Round rubber thread in 
the finer sizes can not be covered satisfactorily by the 
methods employed in covering square rubber thread as 
the covers slip or are displaced longitudinally of the 
round thread and expose it in bare sections. A special 
process for covering round rubber thread consists in 
corrugating it circumferentially by a tightly wound inner- 
most cover having a few ends. The winding thread 
thus becomes embedded in the surface of the round rub- 
ber and is locked against slippage. The outer textile 
cover ordinarily does not slip upon the inner cover on 
which it is wound owing to the frictional engagement 
with the interlocking fibers of the two covers. Thus by 
locking the innermost cover to the rubber thread both 
covers are effectually held against slipping. 


FLEXIBLE Forms. Such forms are utilized in the manu- 
facture of hollow rubber articles having sections consid- 
erably larger or wider than the neck portion of the 
article or the opening through which the forming base is 
ordinarily removed; as in the case of toy balloons, ete. 
The desired end is accomplished by making the forming 
base of such a material that, although the base will be 
sufficiently rigid to maintain its normal shape during the 
manufacturing operations, it will also be sufficiently flex- 
ible to permit of such deformation of its configuration 
as may be necessary to facilitate the removal of the base 
from the article. 

Latex Composition. Shaped articles are made on 
molds of metal or glazed porcelain by dipping the molds 
into a concentrated aqueous solution of calcium chloride 
and wiping off the excess of the liquid. The forms with 
a film of coagulant on the surface are then dipped into a 
concentrated latex composition containing the following 
ingredients: 


Parts by 

Weight 
Rubber (as ammonia-preserved latex) ........scccccccssecs 100 
NE 5s cuthiad essa kab baa UNSW bo 6 80 w50 6658440 2005s eae es 2 
PE MEMEN CLeicntGees cus eS 60eResiuw es heb en hee ator koues 10 
RN ae ai ig SSS ees Si ew NN BOA SSRN SE Gils Dike RO 5 
i i es oe eb Sabha be baw eames se eN ea ee 4 
ree LEVEE PELE OT EEOC TE OT TET TLE T TET eee 2 
Zinc pentamethylene dithiocarbamate .........e.eeeeeeeeee 1 


The coagulant, diffusing out into the latex from the 
film on the surface of the form coagulates a uniform 
layer of the rubber composition. The form is removed 
from the latex after about five minutes; the coagulated 
rubber is dried, vulcanized, and stripped from the form. 
If a greater thickness of rubber is desired, the form is 
left in the latex for a longer period of time, and if a 
thinner deposit is desired, it is removed sooner. 
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Accident Frequency Rates 


All Industry, the Rubber Industry, and United States Rubber Products, Inc., Compared 


NE of the innumerable phases of our inconceivably 
O complex social problem that has engaged the sin- 

cere and systematic attention and effort of indus- 
trialists for many years past is the question of accident 
prevention, both inside and out of the places of business. 
The object of this activity is to reduce avoidable physical 
suffering and to eliminate as far as possible the frequent 
privation so suddenly brought to many families as well 
as the economic waste that has to be borne by industry 
itself. 

Measurable benefits accruing as the result of early in- 
dividual efforts to promote safety consciousness led to 
the formation of the National Safety Council in 1913 
wherein all industries organized forces to cooperate in 
an intensive educational campaign against the normal 
carelessness of individuals and against the continued ex- 
istence of unsafe and unhealthful surroundings in all 
places frequented by human beings. 


All Industry Improvement 

Reference to the solid line on the accompanying chart 
shows an improvement of approximately 40% in the num- 
ber of disabling or lost-time accidents per million man- 
hours worked in the period from 1927 to 1933. Exten- 
sion of the line to include 1926 and 1934 would increase 
this accomplishment to 57% according to the latest Na- 
tional Safety Council reports. This experience undoubt- 
edly reflects the favorable response of educating people 
in industry to safety-mindedness; diligently removing 
physical hazards from the presence of workers; and pro- 
viding suitable means and regulations to administer 
prompt treatment for minor injuries, thus preventing 
more serious after-effects. 

The Rubber Industry Improvement 

With its many powerful machines unguardedly yawn- 

ing for a nip of human flesh and bone, and chemicals, 
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beneficial to rubber compositions, but troublesome to the 
health of operatives, the rubber industry at one time was 
regarded as being a particularly hazardous one, but now 
is known among the least dangerous. This fact is borne 
out by the accident frequency experience which prior to 
1928 substantially exceeded the rate of all industry, yet 
since then has been favorable by a wide and desirable 
margin. In 1931 the rubber industry stood tenth best in 
frequency and ninth best in severity among twenty-eight 
of the leading industries, while in 1934 it took fifth place 
on the basis of frequency, and fourth on severity, in a 
list of thirty industries. Considering both frequency and 
severity the rubber industry experience in 1934 is ex- 
celled by but one other, the tobacco industry. 


Rubber Section of National Safety Council 


One reason for the marked reduction in the number 
of accidents in this industry is the excellent work of the 
energetic Rubber Section of the National Safety Council, 
organized in 1919. It represents about 85% of the entire 
industry. Periodic meetings, distribution of news letters 
relative to specific accidents and their causes, and the 
free exchange of information among members have 
brought about a situation in which there are no secrets 
in rubber industry safety. Self-imposed standards have 
been adopted which are more stringent than those im- 
posed by many state laws and city codes. 


Changed Requirements of the Industry 


Modern machinery, such as plasticators, Banbury mix- 
ers, and tubing machines displacing to a marked extent 
the more hazardous types of washing equipment, open 
mills, and calenders; the installation of conveyer systems, 
unit vulcanizers, and hoisting equipment thus eliminating 
the dangerous man-power handling of heavy equipment 
and materials; and the fact that many companies carry 
their own compensation insurance which tends to accen- 
tuate attention to preventative measures are important 
factors that have contributed to the marked improvement 
of the past eight years. That these conditions are true is 
evidenced by the fact that the accident frequency rate of 
the larger companies—those having 500 or more em- 
ployes—has been substantially better than that of the 
smaller ones. The former was 9.13 in 1934; while the 
latter was 14.06. 


Progress Despite Handicaps 


The rubber industry’s accomplishment as revealed by 
the accompanying chart was obtained in spite of the fact 
that compensation laws in practically every state where 
rubber workers are employed have been changed to in- 
crease the amount of compensation, to reduce the waiting 
period, and to include occupational disease laws, all of 
which have had a tendency to increase the number of lost- 
time accidents and their costs. During the period of de- 
pression a large number of fraudulent claims have also 
been made, and the workmen’s compensation courts of the 
country have tended toward liberality in making awards. 


Improvement of United States Rubber Products, Inc. 


Again reference to the chart will show that the fre- 
quency rate for the United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., is much lower than the frequency rate for 
the rubber industry as a whole and for all industries. 
The accident experience of this company is included in 
that of all rubber industry, which has a tendency to 
lower the rating of the industry to a better position. 

Francis B. Davis, Jr., president of the United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., is a staunch advocate of organ- 
ized safety development. He believes that a plant which 
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is efficient in safety is also efficient in its production 
methods. The reduction of accidents in this company 
has been the result of the united efforts of the entire 
organization, which consists of about twenty factories 
and 30,000 employes. This situation has afforded an 
ideal opportunity for experiments in plant safety and 
the perfecting of an effective safety policy under the 
tireless direction of E. W. Beck, supervisor of safety. 


Plant Organizations 


The safety programs of the various plants have been 
organized to suit their respective conditions: Factory 
councils with health, safety, and sanitation sub-commit- 
tees, employes’ safety committees with departmental sub- 
committees, and advisory committees composed of plant 
executives and supervisors are illustrative of the types of 
organizations conducting this philanthropic work. 

Conditions regarding health, safety, sanitation, and fire 
protection are under constant surveillance by members 
of each local organization, and periodic inspection is 
made by the supervisor of safety. In addition all em- 
ployes are encouraged to report their observations in 
the form of suggestions for which they are given suit- 
able cash awards. The prominent and liberal use of the 
National Safety Council’s bulletin service is regularly 
employed throughout all plants, and safety lectures and 
demonstrations are given before safety committee, fac- 
tory council, and foremen’s meetings to develop gradu- 
ally an ever-increasing safety perception in all indi- 
viduals. 

Competitive Contests 


The competitive instinct of man is called into play 
occasionally by holding various types of inter-depart- 
mental campaigns, and a regular part of the company 
program for the past ten years has been the annual con- 
test among all plants in the system whereby the per- 
centage of improvement in accident frequency and sever- 
ity for the vear applied to the average experience for 
the previous three years constitutes the basis for de- 
termining the winning plant, which is then signalized 
with a suitable commendation and an award by the com- 
pany’s president. This award has been in cash for the 
last several years. 


Safety Records 


Accurate statistics of compensation, medical, legal, and 
outstanding claim costs per 1,000 hours worked are regu- 
larly maintained for each factory as well as for the 
company as a whole so that the entire program can be 
most intelligently directed at all times in the trend of 
further accomplishment. 





1934 Carbon Black Output 


United States carbon black production in 1934 totaled 
328,828,000 pounds, 20%, or 59,503,000 pounds, greater 
than the 1933 figure, according to the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines. Total sales in 1934 amounted to 312,612,- 
000 pounds, about 17% less than the 374,468,000 pounds 
sold in 1933. Of the total sales 61%, or 191,992,000 
pounds, represented domestic deliveries, and the remain- 
ing 39%, or 120,620,000 pounds, was exported. Domestic 
deliveries were 13% below those for 1933, and exports 
decreased 20% from the 1933 quantity. Of the domestic 
sales, 165,446,000 pounds, or 86%, went to rubber manu- 
facturers, against 191.358,000 pounds, or 89%, of the 
total domestic deliveries in 1933. 
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Rules 


for Tire Health 


TpOwenr, speed, safety, comfort, and cost improve- 
ments in automobile design and production have 
been so striking during the past thirty years that 

they are matters of common knowledge. The average 
annual tire replacement expense of $174.40! per car thirty 
years ago as against about $14.84 now is a simple measure 
of the advancement made in the art of tire design and 
manufacture. 

A further substantial reduction of annual tire replace- 
ment cost as well as that more important factor, decreas- 
ing the blow-out and accident hazard, can be accomplished 
by motorists who will take the time to understand and 
utilize the following twelve important points of tire 
service care, 

1. Maintain the recommended air pressure at all times. 
The recommended pressure is a minimum below which 
the tires should never be allowed to fall. Nor should 
pressure be maintained much above this figure. If the 
pressure for your tires is, say, 32 pounds—any tire dealer 
or service station man can look it up for you in a booklet 
he keeps on hand—you will do well to fill your tires to 34 
pounds. Then check up at least once a week and refill to 
34 pounds. If a tube is in good condition, it should lose 
not more than two pounds per week. If a tire loses more 
than two pounds a week, it probably needs attention. 
Have the valve examined. An old inner tube will lose 
air faster than one in good condition. If your inner tube 
is so old that it loses air at an excessive rate, it is more 
economical to get a new inner tube than to take a chance 
on breaking down the casing by continuing to use it 
underinflated. Overinflation causes excessive wear on the 
middle of the tread; underinflation causes flexing and 
eventual breakdown of the sidewall. 

2. Whenever a new tire is first mounted or an old one 
remounted, do not start a long drive with implicit faith 
that the air pressure of the tire is what it should be. For 
reasons too involved to explain here, a tire immediately 
after mounting may lose several pounds of pressure. Stop 
at a service station three or four miles up the road and 
have it checked. Likewise, a new tire is likely to lose 
air more rapidly for its first few weeks than after it is 
broken into service. If vou have a new tire, have it 
checked every other day for the first week, two times the 
second and third weeks. By the fourth week, if the car 
is driven daily, the tire should lose not more than two 
pounds a week and can safely go on a schedule oi 
weekly inspection. 

3. Do not run a tire constantly on the same wheel. 
Shift your tires from wheel to wheel, which will produce 
even wear. Include your spare in this scheme. Never 
allow a spare tire to remain unused for more than six 
months because it deteriorates more rapidly if left unused 
too long. The way to use a tire more economically is to 
run it in every position on the car. On test tars our 
engineers use a circular method of shifting, for con- 
venience. Every 5,000 miles move every tire clockwise. 





1“Twelve Rules for Tire Health.”” By K. D. Smith, technical superin- 


tendent, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. Abstracted from the Amer- 
ican Legion Monthly, Dec., 1934. 


Thus your right front becomes your right rear, your 
right rear becomes your spare, your spare becomes your 
left rear, and so on. If you have two spares, keep them 
both circulating in this fashion. If your rims, or spare 
wheels, are such that one side of the rim must always be 
on the outside of the car, occasionally shift the tires on 
the rims, turning them so that the side of the tires which 
have been outside will now be inside. <A tire running on 
one wheel gets lopsided wear. For instance, front tires 
get a different kind of wear from rear tires. Right-hand 
tires get more punishment from running off the pavement 
on to the shoulder of the road and taking the jolt of 
coming back on the pavement. Likewise they are ground 
against curbstones more frequently. 

4. Do not rely on the generally accepted belief that 
it is all right to run old tires on the back wheels because 
a rear tire blow-out is supposedly Jess dangerous than 
one in front. Like many commonly accepted beliefs, this 
is nat so. A rear tire blow-out is just as dangerous as a 
front tire blow-out. If the pavement happens to be slip- 
pery when the tire blows, and the remaining back tire is 
worn down so that it has no anti-skid tread on it, a rear 
tire blow-out is more dangerous than a front blow-out 
because the rear end does most of the skidding. This 
rear-end tendency to skidding is another reason why tires 
which are worn smooth are dangerous on the back 
wheels. 

5. Don’t go around corners at high speeds. This 
practice wears tires faster than almost anything else. 
When the steering wheel is moved at high speed, the tires 
turn, but the rest of the car tries to obey the law of 
inertia; it keeps on going in the same direction until the 
tires drag it into the path desired. This puts a terrific 
strain on the sidewalls of the tire. Likewise, the whole 
tire probably slides an inch or two sidewise on the pave- 
ment, thus scuffing and flattening a portion of the tread. 

6. Except to prevent an accident, do not slam on the 
brakes. Not to mention what this practice does to brake 
linings, brake drums, and other parts of the car, it is 
not good for tires. They have to stop going around, but 
inertia compels the car to keep going until the tires stop 
it. If the car is moving fast enough, the forward slide 
probably grinds an appreciable quantity of rubber off 
your four tires. Besides it gives each tire a jerk along 
the lower side, which may damage the rubber and the 
carcass and the joint between them. Brake as gradually 
as possible, the slower the better, and be sure that all 
brakes are equalized. Unequal braking does to one or 
more tires just what we have been discussing. Inci- 
dentally, a good brake-testing machine is many times 
more accurate a measure of brake equalization than the 
eve of the most experienced mechanic. 

7. Have wheel alinement checked occasionally, the 
rear wheels as well as front. To have this work done 
properly, go to a competent wheel alinement man who 
has the equipment to measure and make these adjust- 
ments. Front-wheel alinement involves definite and 
proper angles in three different planes; so it can not be 
done by guess. If the car is old and the test shows worn 
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parts which permit the wheels to wobble, have them re- 
paired even if it takes a new bearing or new king-pins 
and bushings. In addition to the possibility that a wobbly 
wheel may come off, it is hard on tires. Wobble gives 
the tire a rotary grinding motion on the pavement which 
no tire yet built will withstand without serious harm. 
8. Small pebbles lodged between the anti-skid cor- 
rugations will probably fall out while driving, but occa- 
sionally one may stubbornly remain there and work into 
the tread far enough to bruise and break the cords— 
which will probably lead to a blow-out and a vulcanizing 
job. It is safer to pry out these little stones with a 
screw driver, and examine the tread for nails and tacks. 
It is frequently said of a nail embedded in tire treads: 
“Oh, don’t pull that out. It will leave a hole.” This is 
another ill-founded superstition. If there happens to be 
a small hole in the inner tube, which the nail is now plug- 
ging, it had better be fixed now. Continuing to drive it 
will eventually let out the air and probably tear the inner 
tube and casing. Meanwhile it is deteriorating the car- 
cass of the tire, both by allowing water to penetrate (the 
hole in the tread will close itself once the nail is removed ) 
and by carrying great heat into the carcass where it is 
probably melting the cords loose from the rubber which 
If inspection of the tire discloses blisters or 


holds them. 
Some are 


cuts, have a competent tire man look at them. 
unimportant; others can be cured by a very inexpensive 
vulcanizing operation before they spread; still others are 
genuinely dangerous and may blow out at the wrong mo- 
ment. 

9. High speed generates heat inside of tires. 
above a given temperature deteriorates far faster than 
from normal wear. In cool weather or on wet roads this 
heat is drawn out of the tires; so they usually wear and 
deteriorate less in winter and rainy seasons than in sum- 
mer. In extremely hot weather on dry roads high speed 
heats the tire and tends to accelerate deterioration, Un- 
der these driving conditions, if the tire has previously 
been injured, high speed and the consequent excessive 
heat may lead to blow-outs and other serious troubles. 

10. Quick starting injures tires in much the same 
manner as quick stopping, except that the strain is in the 
opposite direction. Spinning the wheels in a quick start, 
or on a slippery road, injures tires unduly both through 
abrasion and through generating excessive heat. Spin- 
ning the wheels does not get a car out of the mud or 
Instead of starting in low under such condi- 
If this kills the engine, try 


Rubber 


snow bank. 
tions, try starting in high. 
starting slowly in second. 

11. Do not bump into curbs or run over them. Tires 
have not yet been developed to a degree of perfection 
which permits this kind of abuse without injury. It may 
pinch your inner tube against the rim. It may tear a 
cord loose or break it. Then some day, perhaps a month 
later, the tire blows out. One should slow down for 
rough roads even though the car glides over them without 
transmitting a bump to the passengers. Modern springs 
and shock absorbers ease the passenger’s ride, but they 
do not lessen the impact of road irregularities on the 
tires. 

12. If the car begins to steer queerly, slow down, pull 
off the road, and inspect all four tires carefully, all the 
way around each one. Often this comes because a tire is 
preparing to blow. By stopping you may find the trouble 
and correct it, thus avoiding danger, also high repair cost. 

This list of a dozen precautions looks more formidable 
than it really is. Suppose we summarize it in the fewest 
possible words: 

1. Maintain rated air pressure. 2. Check new and 
newly mounted tires more often. 3. Shift your tires. 
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4. Keep good tires on the rear wheels as well as on the 
front. 5. Slow down for corners. 6. Brake gently. 
7. Keep all wheels alined. 8. Inspect tires occasional- 
ly. 9. Do not drive too fast on hot, dry roads. 10. 
Start up gently; do not spin the wheels. 11. Keep away 
from curbs and sharp bumps. 12. Inspect all tires when 
the car steers queerly. 

Following these simple rules will cost very little in time 
or money and will save money because fewer tires will 
be bought. And if, perchance, you do not care about tire 
economies, then observe these dozen simple rules for the 
sake of the life and the safety of yourself and others. 





Annals of Rubber 


(Continued from page 30) 


reads: “Gum Elastic and its Varieties, with a Detailed 
Account of its Applications and Uses, and of the Dis- 
covery of Vulcanization. New Haven. Published for 
the author. 1853.” 

1855. Goodyear made a lavish exhibit of hard rubber 
articles at the Paris Exposition and won a Grand Medal 
of Honor and was decorated by Napoleon III with the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor in recognition of his ser- 
vices as a public benefactor, but the French courts subse- 
quently set aside his French patents on the ground of the 
importation of vulcanized goods from America by licenses 
under the United States patents. 

1856. Charles Haichois patented in England certain 
improvements in paving which consisted in the employ- 
ment of lime, sand, asphalt, caoutchouc, gutta percha, 
marine glue, and wood for the purpose of forming an 
even and durable pavement. 

The first manutacture of rubber footwear outside of 
America took place in 1856 in Scotland under Good- 
year’s patent by The North British Rubber Co., Ltd. 
This concern was established originally under the name 
of Norris & Co. 

1857. Goodyear licensed the Union Rubber Co., Har- 
lem, N. Y., to manufacture water bottles, syringes, air 
cushions, etc. This originated the druggists’ sundries 
branch of the rubber industry. 

Thomas Hancock, Manchester, England, in 1857 pub- 
lished his book on rubber goods manufacturing. 

1858. Hiram L. Hall obtained a United States pat- 
ent, November 30, covering a process of devulcanization 
and began rubber reclaiming at the Beverly Rubber 
Works, Beverly, Mass. 

Vulcanized scrap was ground fine, boiled in water, 
(later it was devulcanized in steam), mixed with tar, 
spread on cloth, and solarized. Later James B. Forsythe 
reclaimed vulcanized scrap, but did not remove the fiber. 
Eugene H. Clapp, who was a close friend of Forsythe, 
took over the grinding and devulcanizing of scrap for 
the Boston Belting Co. While doing this, he invented 
the “Air-blast” process which removed all of the fiber 
and produced a far superior stock. In other words he 
was the first to produce “mechanical” reclaimed rubber 
that could be used in general work and for many years 
was the only source of supply for the trade. ~~ 

S. T. Parmalee patented rubber covered duck ply 
rubber belting. 

1859. William Hooper patented the use of rubber for 
electric insulation of wires. 

1860. C. G. Williams separated isoprene and dipen- 
tene from rubber by dry distillation, thus beginning the 
study of rubber synthesis. 

(To be continued ) 
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New Applications Improve Car Quality 





























Fig. 1. Tire 16 by 6.00 on 1935 Ford V-8 


riding comfort of automobiles is evidenced by its 

steadily increasing use as cars are improved in de- 
sign and equipment. Ford car construction is a notable 
example wherein the quantity of rubber used has almost 
trebled in the last 8 years. 

The Model-T Ford contained 56 pounds of rubber; 
while the present Ford V-8 contains 164 pounds. So 
rapidly are new applications being discovered that it 
would not be surprising to find as much as 200 pounds 
used in future Ford cars. 

In the early cars rubber was employed chiefly for tires 
and tubes. Now it is applied throughout the car to im- 
prove riding qualities and lengthen life as well as to re- 
duce cost of manufacture. Today rubber is used for 
making steering wheels, batteries, switches, junction 
blocks, weatherstrips, running boards, floor mats, motor 
supports, axle bumpers, sound deadeners, fan belts, radi- 
ator hose, insulating material, grommets, door bumpers, 
spring shackle bushings, and top materials, besides tires 
and tubes. 

The 16 by 6.00 inch tire used on the 1935 Ford V-8 is 
shown in Figure 1. Figure 2 shows some of the rubber 
parts used in that car. Standing in the rear are 2 
engine-outlet radiator hose connections and between them 
an engine inlet radiator hose connection. At the right 
rear is the belt which operates the 2 water pumps and the 
fan-generator from the crankshaft pulley. In front at the 
left are 2 cone-shaped rubber axle bumpers, and, back 
of them a windshield gasket. Between the blocks and 
also at the right are pedal pads, and in front of them 
2 door stops, shock absorber insulator, 2 circular insu- 
lators used on the dash, a distributer insulator, the globu- 
lar gear shift lever ball, and the gas tank filler neck in- 


Toi practical value of rubber for enhancing the 


Fig. 2. 


Typical Rubber Parts in 1935 Ford V-8 


sulator. Back of the gear shift lever ball is a distributer 
outlet insulator. 

All Ford rubber compositions are made to strict speci- 
fications and severely tested before use in car construc- 
tion. Steering wheels must withstand drops from a 
height of 6 feet after 12 hours’ exposure at —20° F. 

Windshield weatherstrips are exposed to the hot sun 
and high humidity on the roof of the branch plant of 
the company at Jacksonville, Fla., to determine anti- 
checking and antisplitting qualities. Rubber matting is 
given ingenious tests for resistance to abrasion, and, in 
addition, running-board stocks are checked for their qual- 
ities in bonding to steel. Rubber used for motor supports 
and axle bumpers is subjected to a distorting force far in 
excess of any that would be encountered while in use. 
As a result, the company reports that failures in service 
“are unknown to us.” Fan belts are tested for stretch. 
Improvements based on these laboratory findings have 
reduced the stretch in fan belts to one-third of what it 
was, though the present belt is now 50% longer. 

Tires are received at the Ford River Rouge plant from 
all company plants throughout the world for exhaustive 
control tests regardless of where the tire was manufac- 
tured. In the laboratory Ford-developed machines test 
tires for carcass and bead fatigue and indicate tread- 
wear resistance. Other machines check for resistance to 
bruise-breaking. The stability of tires at high speed is 
determined by road tests. To aid in determining the 
actual mileage given in service the company periodically 
measures the non-skid design remaining on tires in use 
on employes’ cars. 

Thus design, quality, and service of these rubber parts 
are secured as completely by tests and inspection as in 
every other feature of car construction. 
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Compounding Ingredients’ 


Compositions—Properties—Functions 


HE present installment completes the catalog of 
compounding ingredients for softening, begun in our 
June issue, and also takes up the list of solvents. 


Petrolatum 0 


CHEMICAL Composition. Mineral petrolatum. 
SELLER, Standard Oil companies of New Jersey, Louisiana, and 
Pennsylvania; Colonial Beacon Oil Co.; and Penola, Inc. 
AppLicATIONS. Mechanicals and extruded products. 
PuysicaL State. Pale yellow color, translucent, slightly 
escent semi-solid 
PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 
118° F.). Stable. 
with rubber. 
PURPOSE AND Function. Softener and lubricant. 
Metuops oF Use. Add directly to the rubber. 
VULCANIZATION. Slight effect on rate of cure. 
PATENTS, Not disck 


fluor- 
0.840. M. p. 46° to 48° C. (115° to 
Non-toxic. Odorless. Blends readily 


sed. 
Petrolatum 00 


CHEMIcAL Composition. Mineral petrolatum. 

SELLER. Standard Oil companies of New Jersey, Louisiana, and 
Pennsylvania; Colonial Beacon Oil Co.; and Penola, Inc. 
APPLICATIONS. Molded mechanicals, masking tape, and foot- 

wear. 
PuHysicaL STATE. 
ProperTIES. Sp. gr., 
120° F.). 
Purpose AND Function. Permanent softener with less tend- 
ency to bloom than paraffin wax. 
Metuops oF Use. Add directly to the rubber. 
VULCANIZATION. Little effect on rate of cure. 
Patents. Not disclosed. 


150 M.P. 


Amorphous semi-solid of light yellow color. 
0.8765. M. p., 46.1 to 489° C. (115 to 


Petrolatum, 


CHEMICAL ComposITION. Mineral petrolatum. 

SELLER. Standard Oil companies of New Jersey, Louisiana, and 
Pennsylvania; Colonial Beacon Oil Co.; and Penola, Inc. 
APPLICATIONS. Inner tubes, footwear, hose, molded articles, 

extruded products, and jar rings. 
PuysicaL STATE. Dark brown soft solid. 
PRoperTIES. Sp. gr., 0.87. M. p., 65.56° C. (150° F.) 
Penetration at 25° C. (77° F.), 50 to 60. 
Purpose AND Function. Provides flexible bloom and perma- 
nent softness. 
Mertuops oF Use. Mill directly 
VULCANIZATION. No effect on 
Patents. Not disclosed. 


A.S.T.M. 


into rubber. 
rate of cure. 


Pigmentar, Extra Heavy 


CuHEmMiIcaL Composition. A standardized pine tar. Produced 
from destructive distillation of pine wood. 

Setter. E. W. Colledge G.S.A., Inc. 

APPLICATIONS. Tires and mechanicals. 

PuysicaL State. Golden brown liquid. - 

PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 1.087 to 1.090 at 15.5° me NE Viscosity. 
Saybolt-Furol 550 at 50° C. | ao we). Distillation, 
approximate, starts at 200° C. (392° F.):; amount over 
aon? residue, hard pitch. Flash point, 
approximate, 150° C. ° F.). Soluble in rubber. Stable. 

Jc Odor sienna 


Function. Softener 


n-toxic. 
POSE AND 
tioxidant 
Metuops oF Use. dd directly 
VULCANIZATION. No effect on 
Patents. Not disclosed. 


Dispersing Semi- 


agent. 
to the rubber. 
cure. 


Pigmentar, Heavy 


Same as Pigmentar, Extra Heavy, 


PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 1.080 to 1.085 at 

Viscosity, Saybolt-Furol, 175 to 300 at 50 

tillation, approximate, starts at 190° C. (3 

over at 370° C. (608° F.), 50%; residue, hard pitch. 


point, approximate, 143° C. (289.4° F.). 


amount 


Flash 


Pigmentar, Medium 


Same as Pigmentar, Extra Heavy, except for the following. 

PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 1.070 to 1.077 at 15.5° C:. (60>. 8). Vis- 
cosity, Saybolt-Furol, 75 to 110 at 50° C. (122° F.). Distilla- 
tion, approximate, starts at 160° C. (320° F.); amount over 
at 370° C. (608° F.), 60%; residue, tot pitch. Flash point, 
approximate, 110° C. (230° F.). 


Pigmentar Oil 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. Pine tar product. 

SELLER. American Turpentine & Tar Co., Ltd. 

APPLICATIONS, Tires, mechanicals, reclaims. 

PuysicaLt State. Golden brown liquid. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.032 to 1.035. Flash point (Tag open-cup 
test), 57.22° C. (135° F.). Fire (Tag open-cup test), 64.44° C. 
(148° F.). Viscosity (Saybolt-Furol viscosimeter), 100° C. 
(212° F.), 39 seconds. Distillation, Ag ge starts at 
100° C. (212° F.); off at 370° C. (698° F.), 78%; residue, 
hard pitch. Soluble in rubber. Stable. Non-toxic. Odor 
pleasant. ; 

PURPOSE AND FUNCTION. 
claiming. 

Metuops oF Use. 


Soivent and swelling agent in re- 


Add directly to the digestors. 


Pigmentar, Thin 


Same as Pigmentar, Extra Heavy, except for the following. 

PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 1.060 to 1.067 at TS.5° KC. (60° F.). Viscosity, 
Saybolt-Furol, 25 to 55 at, 50° C. (122° F.). Distillation, 
ergs starts at 140° C. (284° F.); amount over at 
370° (698° F.), 70% ; residue, -_ pitch. Flash point, 
lt Bg roa” C. (r174~ FE). 


Pine Oil 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. 
distilled. 

Setter. E. W. Colledge G.S.A., Inc. 

APPLICATIONS. Tires, mechanicals, reclaim. 

PuysicaL State. Light straw colored liquid. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 0.930 to 0.935 at 15.5° C. 
Non-toxic. Odor lemony. Distillation, ,approximate, 
165° <<. (365° £.) < off at 225" C.. G37° F.), 90%. 

PURPOSE AND FUNCTION. Plasticizer and reenforcer for crude 
rubber and reclaim. 

Metuops oF Use. Add directly to the rubber or reclaim. 


Product of pine rosin destructively 


(60° F.). Stable. 


starts at 


Pioneer Mineral Rubber 


CuEmicaL Composition. Asphalt hydrocarbon. 

SELLER. Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 

AppLICATIONS. General compounding and in hard rubber bat- 
tery boxes. 

PuysicaL STATE. Black, solid or granular. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.10. M. p.. 163 to 171° 
Decomposes at 800° F. Stable. 
Blends with rubber readily. 

PurposE AND Function. Softener for 
machine processing and molding. 

Metuops oF Use. Add directly to the rubber 

Vurcanization. No effect on rate of cure. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Pitch, Hardwood 


.C. (325 to 340° F.). 
Non-toxic. Slight oily odor. 
rubber, facilitating 


in mixing. 


CHEMICAL CoMposiTION. Unknown. 
SELLER, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
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APPLICATIONS. Phonograph records, tires, transformer coating. 

Puysicat State., Solid lump form. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.2 Melting range, 95 to 105° C. (203 to 
221° F.). Ash 0.3%, balance volatile. Acetone extract, 80 
to 99%. Cooper (maximum), 0.05%. Stable. Non-toxic. 
Odor of creosote. Disperses readily in rubber. 

PurposE AND Funcrion. Diluent and softener of rubber in 
machine processing and molding. 

Metuops oF Use. Add directly to the rubber in mixing. 

VuLcANIzaTiIon. No effect on rate of cure. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Plastogen 


CueEmicat Composition. Not disclosed. 

SELLER. R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 

Applications. All dry rubber compounding. 

PuysicaL, State. Oily liquid. 

PRopPERTIES. Sp. gr., 0.83, (equivalent to 7 pounds per gallon). 
Stable. Non-toxic. Non-corrosive. Straw color. Pleasant 
odor. Non-blooming. 

Purpose AND Function. Plasticizes crude rubber. Does not 
bloom out and restrains blooming of antioxidants. Also 
eliminates scorching. Does not affect aging of rubber. 

Meruops oF Use. Add directly to the rubber. 

VuLCANIZATION. No effect on rate of cure, 

Patents, Pending. 


Reogen 


CHEmicaAL Composition. Sulpho A, a sulphonated petroleum 
product, 15 parts; normal butyl alcohol, 5 parts; mineral oil, 
So parts. 

SELLER. R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 

APPLICATIONS. ‘Tire treads and general processing of rubber. 

Puysica, STATE. Medium thin oil of clear mahogany color. 

PropertiEs. Sp. gr., 0.86 (7.15 pounds per gallon). Stable. 
Non-toxic. Does not bloom out of rubber and tends to pre- 
vent the blooming of other materials. 

PurposE AND Funcrion. Strong thermo-plasticizing agent for 
rubber, used in small dosages. Reduces working temperatures 
y plasticizing rubber. Vaiuable scorch-preventive. Promotes 
good dispersion of carbon black. 

Metuops oF Use. Add directly to the rubber, using only 0.5 to 
1.5% on the rubber. 

Veutcanization. Has a slight retarding action on cure. 

Patents. Pending. 


Resin, RSL 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. 
resin. 

SELLER. Rubber Service Laboratories Co. 

Appiications. Hard rubber steering wheels. 

Puysicar STATE. Solid one-inch lumps. 

Properties. Sp. gr. 1.12. M. p., 70° C. (158° F.). Flash point, 
177° C. (350° F.). Soluble in benzene in all proportions, 
partly soluble in gasoline and slightly soluble in alcohol. 
Acid number, about 25. Non-toxic. Disperses readily in 
rubber. 

Purpose AND Function. Overcomes the tendency of black hard 
rubber steering wheels to soil the hands. Gives hard dry 
polish to hard rubber. 

Metuops or Use. Add directly to rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. Does not alter rate of cure. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Specifically prepared polyglycerol 


Rosin (Colophony) 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION, 
tine (Abietic acid). 

SELLER. Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 

Applications, Tires, mechanicals, and cements. 

PuysicaL State. Solid, ground or powdered. 

Properties. Sp. gr. 1.08. Melting point, approximately 65° C. 
(149° F.). Soluble in alkali solutions. Stable. Non-toxic. 
Color ranges from black to water white. Odor, none when 
cold. Blends readily into rubber on a hot mill. 

PurposE AND Function. Softens rubber and imparts tack to 
cements and warm uncured rubber mixings. 

Metuops or Use. Compound directly into the rubber. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Residue from distillation of turpen- 


Rosin Oil 


CuemicaL Composition. Produced from rosin acids. 
Sener. E. W. Colledge G.S.A., Inc. — 
Applications. Rubber adhesives, mechanicals, etc. 
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PaysicaL Srate, Amber colored liquid. 
can be obtained. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.020 at 15.5° C. (60° F.). Stormer 
viscosity, 150 Gr. Wt. at 30° C., 11 sec. Saponification num- 
ber, neutral. Flash point, all grades 160° C. to 170° C. (320 
to 338° F.). Non-toxic. Pleasant odor. 

PurposE AND Function. Plasticizers. Tack producer. 

Metuops oF Use. Add directly to compound. 


High viscosity grades 


Rubtack 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. Resinous. 
SELLER. Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
APPLICATIONS. Mechanical frictions. 
Puysica, STATE. Amber resinous liquid. 
PurPosE AND FUNCTION. One to 10% 
cured rubber. 
MetuHops oF Use. 
PATENTS. 


increases tack of un- 


Add directly to rubber. 
Not disclosed. 


S.R.O. 
CHEMICAL Composition. Refined tar oil of selected composition. 

SELLER. The Barrett Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Ingredient of 
and heels. 

Puysica, STATE. Oil, fluid at 40° F. 

PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 1.04 to 1.08 at 15.5° C. 
cosity, 1.37 maximum at 65.5° C. (150° F.). Flash point, 
100° C, (212° F.) minimum. Water, 1% maximum. Free 
carbon, 0.5% maximum. Stable. Non-saponifiable. Non-toxic. 
Rapidly absorbed by vulcanized scrap. 

Purpose AND Function. Softener for low-cost rubber mixings 
and fluxing oil for vulcanized rubber scrap in the manufac- 
ture of reclaim. 

MeEtHOops oF USE. 

VULCANIZATION, 

PATENTS. 


reclaims, low-cost mechanicals, 


(60° F.). Sp. vis- 


Add directly to rubber. 
Does not change rate of cure. 
Not disclosed. 


Seedine 


CHEMICAL ComMPosITION. A mixture of fatty acids. 

SELLER. Woburn Degreasing Co. of N. J. — 

APPLICATIONS. Tire treads and other carbon black stocks. 

Puysica, State. Cream colored solid at ordinary temperatures. 

PROPERTIES. Weight 712 pounds per gallon. M. p., 40° C. (104° 
F.). Volatility low. Stable. Non-toxic. Odor of fatty acid. 
Disperses readily in rubber. . 

PURPOSE AND Function. Softens rubber and disperses carbon 
black. 

MEtTHops oF USE. 

VULCANIZATION. 

PATENTS. 


Add directly to rubber. 
Stabilizes cure. 
Not disclosed. 


Solvenol No. 1 


(CHEMICAL Composition. Terpene hydrocarbon. 

SELLER. Hercules Powder Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Alkali rubber reclaiming process. 

Puysica, State. Water white liquid. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 0.8582. Distills 165 to 205° C. (330° F. 
to 400° F.). Refractive index at 20° C. (68° F.) minimum 
1.4700. Unpolymerized residue maximum 4%. Flash point, 
42.78° C. (109° F.). Stable. Odor of pine. Non-toxic. 

PurposE AND Function. Penetration aid softening ground 
scrap rubber during reclaiming process. 

MetHops oF Use. Add directly to the mix with the alkali solu- 
tion. 

PATENTs. 


Tackol 


Not disclosed. 


CHEMICAL Composition. Uniform blend of resins and oils. 

SELLER. Rubber Service Laboratories Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Tires, mechanicals, and molded articles. 

Puysicat STATE. Viscous brown liquid. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.05. Flash point, 160° C 
Stable. Non-toxic. Distinctive coumarone-like 
perses readily in rubber. 

PurposE AND Funcrion. Plasticizer with very satisfactory aging 
quality. 2 
MetuHops oF Use. Add directly to the rubber in quantities of 

from I to 5% on the batch weight. 
VULCANIZATION. No effect on rate of cure. 
Patents. Not disclosed. 


7 y. 
Dis- 


(320° 
odor. 


Tarol No. 1 


CHEmicar Composition. Mixture of terpenes. 
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SELLER. Hercules Powder Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Reclaims and mechanicals. 

Puysicar Strate. Dark brown viscous oil. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 0.9850 at 15.5" C. (60° F.) minimum. 
Starts to distill at 175° C. (347° F.). Saybolt viscosity at 
37.7° C. (100° F.), maximum 226 seconds. Stable. Non- 
toxic. Odor of pine. Di sperses readily in rubber. 

PurposE AND Function. Softener for vulcanized scrap and 
reclaim. 

Metuops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. Does not alter rate of cure. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Solvents 


Various volatile liquids, largely petroleum products, 
are used for processing rubber or reducing it in its pure 
or compounded state to suitable consistencies as adhe- 
sives, dipping solutions, or spreadable doughs employed in 
rubber goods fabrication. Turpentine was the solvent 
regularly employed in the early attempts at processing 
rubber. This procedure was superseded by the introduc- 
tion of milling and calender coating. Turpentine was 
ultimately displaced for cement making by the much 
cheaper and more volatile petroleum products classed as 
naphtha. 

The solvent list now includes refined coal tar naphtha, 
carbon tetrachloride, hydrogenated petroleum naphtha, 
and mixed chemical products functioning for special ser- 
vice and solvent efficiency. 


Benzol, Industrial 90% 


Composition. Refined coal tar naphtha. 
Neville Co. 


Rubber cement. 


CHEMICAI 
SELLER. The 
APPLICATIONS. 


PuysicAL State. Water-white liquid. : 

PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., an” at 16° C. (60.8° F.). Boiling point, 
mam 6 C. C724" F. Volatile 90% at 108° C. (226.4° F.). 
Stable. Highly toxic. Odor characteristic. 

Purpose AND Function. Dissolves crude rubber. 

Metuops or Use. Add milled rubber to benzol in closed churn. 

PATENTS. Not disclosed. 

Bondogen 
CuHEemicaL Composition. Sulfo A, a sulphonated petroleum 


product, 75%, and normal butyl alcohol, 25%. 

SELLER. R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Rubber nz aphtha cements and spreader doughs. 

PuysicaL State. Syrup of clear mahogany color. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 0.935 (7.8 pounds per gallon). 
Non-discoloring. 

Purpose AND Function. Thins cement or allows more 
to be for a given consistency. 

MetuHops or Use. Add to naphtha of cement in proportion of 
0.1 to 0.3% by volume on the naphtha. 

VetcanizaTion. Retards cure slightly. 

PATENTS. Pending. 


Non-toxic. 


rubber 


used 


CCK Compound 


Composition. Ketones, ketone alcohols, and esters. 


Sevter. Alox Corp 

APPLICATIONS. Rubber reclaiming. 

Puysicat State. Dark wine colored liquid. sed 

Properties. Sp. gr., 0.857. M. p., -35° C. (-31° F.). Aniline 
number 62 to 68. Miscible with all solvents. St able. Non- 


toxic. Moisture none 
PURPOSE AND FUNCTION. 

and agglomerate. 
MetHops oF USE. 

digestion. 
VULCANIZATION. 
PATENTS. Numbers on 


Causes reclaimed rubber to be sticky 
Mix small amount to ground scrap before 


No effect on curing quality 
application. 


Carbon Tetrachloride (Technical Grade) 


Composition. Not more than 0.10% carbon bisul- 


impurity. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 


CHEMICAL 
phide as 

Setter. E. I. 
Dept. 

APPLICATIONS. Preparation of non-flammable rubber 
and as a diluent for sulphur chloride in curing rubber. 


R. & H. Chemical 


cements 


The 


Naphtha, High-Flash 
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non-flammability of the solvent is especially advantageous in 
removing serious fire hazards in the rubber industry. 

PuysicaL State. Clear, colorless liquid, free from suspended 
solid material. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.5947 at 31° C. (70° F.). One gallon 
weighs 13.3 pounds. Boiling point at 760 mm. Mercury pres- 
sure, 76.74° C. (170.2° F.). Freezing point, -23° C. (-94° F.). 
Either dry or saturated with water it is very stable at tem- 
peratures up to 60° C. above its boiling point. Toxic. Maxi- 
mum amount for prolonged exposure 1,600 parts per thousand 
of air. 

Purpose AND Function. Non-flammable solvent. 

MetuHops oF Use. Direct application in closed vessel. 

VuLcANIzATION. Diluent for sulphur chloride in cold cure. 

PaATENTs. Not disclosed. 


Dependip 


Composition. Petroleum naphtha. 

SELLER. Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 
APPLICATIONS. Rubber dipping cement. 
PuysicaL Strate. Water-white liquid. 


Properties. Sp. gr., 54. Initial boiling point, 120.0° C. (248° 
F.). Dry point, 143.3° C. (290° F.). Stable. Toxicity not 
permanent. Odor sweet. 

Purpose AND Function. Rubber solvent. 


MetHops or Use. Add milled rubber directly to Dependip in 
closed churn. 


PATENTS. Not disclosed. 
Dipentene 


CHEMICAL ComposiTION. Turpentine product. Contains homo- 
logs of pinene. 

SELLER. E. W. Colledge G.S 

APPLICATIONS. Reclaiming. 

PuysicaL State. Water-white liquid. 

PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 0.865 to 0.870 at 15.5° C. (60° F.). Stable. 
Non-toxic. Mild odor. Viscosity, Saybolt universal, 28 to 34 
at 35° C. (95° F.). Distillation starts at 175° C. (347° F.); 
off at 190° C. (374° F.), 95%. End point, 200° C. (392° 
F.). Flash point, approximate, 58° C. (136.4° F.). 

Purpose AND Function. Solvent and swelling agent for vul- 
canized scrap in reclaiming. 

MetuHops or Use. Add directly to vulcanized scrap before di- 
gestion. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Naphtha No, 284 


CHEMICAL Composition. Petroleum naphtha. 
SELLER. Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 
APPLICATIONS. Rubber cement. 

PuysicaL State. Water-white liquid. 


.A., Ine. 


Properties. Sp. gr., 58.7. Initial boiling point, 96.1° C. (205° 
F.). Dry point, 121.7° C. (251° F.). Stable. Toxicity not 
permanent. Odor sweet. 


PurposE AND Function. Solvent for crude rubber. 
MEtTHops oF Use. Add milled rubber directly to Naphtha No. 
284 in closed churn. 
Patents. Not disclosed. 
2.50-W 
CHEMICAL Composition. Refined coal tar naphtha. 
SELLER. The Neville Co. 
APPLICATIONS. Rubber cements. 
Puysicat State. Water-white liquid. 
Properties. Sp. gr.. 0.860 at 16° C. 
150 to 190° C. (302 to 374° F.). 
toxic. Odor mild characteristic. 
Purpose AND Function. Dissolves crude rubber. 
MetuHops or Use. Add milled rubber to naphtha in closed 
churn. 
PATENTS. 


(60.8° F.). 
100% volatile. 


30iling point, 
Stable. Non- 


Not disclosed. 


Naphtha, Solvent 


CHEMICAL Composition. Light petroleum hydrocarbon. 

SELLER. The Globe Chemical Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Rubber cements. 

PuysicAL STATE. Water-white liquid. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 0.862 to 0.872. Initial point 30° C. (80° F.). 
Distills 5% at 130° C. (266° F.); at least 90% at 160° C. 


(320° F.). Stable. Toxicity not permanent. Odor aromatic. 
Purpose AND Function. Rubber solvent. 
MetuHops or Use. Add milled rubber directly to solvent in 


closed churn. 
Patents. Not disclosed. 
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Naphtha, V. M. & P. 


CHEMICAL Composition. Mineral naphtha. 

SELLER. Standard Oil Companies of New Jersey, Louisiana, 
and Pennsylvania; Colonial Beacon Oil Co.; and Penola. Inc. 
APPLICATIONS. Petroleum solvent in cements, dipped goods, 
etc. 

PuysicaL State. Water-white liquid. 

ProperTIES. Sp. gr., approximate, 0.7587. Boiling range, 93.3 
to 182.2° C. (200 to 360° F.). Stable. Non-toxic. Sweet 
odor. 


Purpose AND Function. Excellent solvent for rubber cements. 


MetHops or Use. Add milled rubber to solvents in closed 
churn. 

VULCANIZATION. No effect if dried out of goods. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Naphtha, Varsol 


CHEMICAL ComposiTION. Mineral naphtha. 


SELLER. Standard Oil Companies of New Jersey, Louisiana, 
and Pennsylvania; Colonial Beacon Oil Co.; and Penola Inc. 
APPLICATIONS. Cements, dipped goods, etc. 


PuysicaL State. Water-white liquid. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 0.8017. Boiling range, 148.9 to 210° C. 
(300 to 410° F.). Stable. Non-toxic. Sweet odor. 

Purpose AND FunctTION. Excellent solvent for rubber cements. 

MetuHops or Use. Add milled rubber directly to solvents in 
closed churn. 


VULCANIZATION. No effect if dried out of goods. 


Patents. Not disclosed. 

Naphtholite 
CHEMICAL Composition. Petroleum distillate. 
SELLER. The Globe Chemical Co. 


APPLICATIONS. Dipped goods. 
PuysicaL STATE. Better than water-white liquid. 


Properties. Sp. gr., 0.7370 at 15.5° C. (60° F.). Fast evapor- 
ating. Initial point 102° C. (216° F.). A.S.T.M. end point 
160° C. (320° F.). Stable. Toxicity not permanent. Odor 
sweet. 


Purpose AND Function. Rubber dipping cement. 

Metuops or Use. Add milled rubber directly to Naphtholite in 
closed churn. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Petrobenzol 


CHEMICAL Composition. Petroleum naphtha. 
SELLER. Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 
APPLICATIONS. Rubber cements. 

PuysicaAL State. Water-white liquid. 


Properties. Sp. gr., 69.5. Initial boiling point, 62.8° C. (145° 
F.). Dry point, 96.1° C. (205° F.). Stable. Toxicity not 
permanent. Odor sweet. 


Purpose AND Function. Solvent for crude rubber. 

Metuops or Use. Add milled rubber directly to Petrobenzol in 
closed churn. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Solvesso, No. 1 


CuHEMiIcAL Composition. Hydrogenated petroleum. 

SELLER. Standard Oil Companies of New Jersey, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky; and Colonial Beacon Oil 
Co. 


APPLICATIONS. Rubber cement, etc. 

PuysicaL State. Clear liquid. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 0.797 at 15.5° C. (60° F.). Boiling range, 
93.3 to 135° C. (200 to 275° F.). Flash (Tag closed cup), 
15.5° C. (60° F.). Aniline point, 11.11° C. (52° F.). Gum 
kauri butanol value, 55.2. Dimethyl sulphate value, 32.5% 


Non-toxic. Odor sweet. 
Excellent solvent for rubber in ce- 


Stable. 
PuRPOSE AND FUNCTION. 
ment making, etc. 


MetuHops or Use. Add milled rubber to solvent in closed 
churn. 

VuLcaAnizaTion. No effect if dried out. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Solvesso, No. 2 


Cuemicat Composition. Hydrogenated petroleum. ' 

SELLER. Standard Oil Companies of New Jersey, Louisiana. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky; and Colonial Beacon Oil 
Co. 


APPLICATIONS. Rubber cement, etc. 
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PuysicaL State. Clear liquid. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 0.855 at 15.5° C. (60° F.). Boiling range, 
135 to 185° C. (275 to 365° F.). Aniline point, -18.3° C. 
(-1° F.). Flash (Tag closed cup), 16.1° C. (61° F.). Gum 
kauri butanol value, 75.6. Dimethyl sulphate value, 62%. 
Stable. Non-toxic. Odor sweet. 

Purpose AND Function. Excellent 
ment making, etc. 

MetuHops or Use. Add milled rubber to solvent in closed churn. 

VULCANIZATION. No effect if dried out. 

PATENTS. Not disclosed. 


solvent for rubber in ce- 


Solvesso, No. 3 


CHEMICAL Composition. Hydrogenated petroleum. 


Louisiana, 


SELLER. Standard Oil Companies of New_ Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky; and Colonial Beacon Oil 
Co. 


APPLICATIONS. Rubber cement, etc. 

PuysicaL State. Clear liquid. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 0.897. Boiling range, 185 to 215.6° C. 
(- 


(365 to 420° F.). Aniline point, -23.3° C. (-10° F.). Flash 
(Tag closed cup), 57.2° C. (135° F.). Gum kauri butanol 
value, 77.3. Dimethyl sulphate value, 87¢ Stable. Non- 
toxic. Odor sweet. 

PurposE AND Function. Excellent solvent for rubber in ce- 
ment making. 

MetHops or Use. Add milled rubber to solvent in closed 
churn. 

VULCANIZATION. Little effect if dried out. 

PaTENTs. Not disclosed. 


Solvesso, No. 4 


CHEMICAL Composition. Hydrogenated petroleum. 

SELLER. Standard Oil Companies of New Jersey, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky; and Colonial Beacon Oil 
Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Temporary 
down and milling. 

PuysicaL State. Clear liquid. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 0.937. Boiling range, 215 to 282.2° C. (420 
to 540° F.). Aniline point, -36.1° C. (-33° F.). Flash (Tag 
closed cup), 87.8° C. (190° F.). Gum kauri butanol value, 85.3. 
Dimethyl sulphate value, 100. Stable. Non-toxic. Odor aro- 
matic. 

PuRPOSE AND Function. Excellent solvent for rubber in making 
cement, aids breakdown. 

MetHops oF Use. Add milled 
churn, or add liquid on mill. 


softener for rubber, aid in break- 


rubber to solvent in closed 


PaTENTs. Not disclosed. 
Correction 
USP. X 
CHEMICAL ComposITIon. Pure zinc oxide. 
Setter. The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., Inc.; not St. Joseph 
Lead Co., as erroneously stated on page 32 of our May issue. 


Has very little use in the rubber industry. 
(To be continued) 


APPLICATIONS. 





Attaching Rubber to Leather 


A method for attaching rubber to leather’ eliminates spe- 
cially treating the leather before introducing it into the press 
to vulcanize the union between the rubber and leather. The 


improved process provides for the escape of the vapors gen- 
erated in the leather or rubber by introducing a wick-like 
layer of porous and absorbent fabric placed against the outer, 
uncoated surface of the leather sheet before inserting it with 
the rubber compound into the press. The wicking layer or 
pad may be a sheet of cotton duck or other suitable material 
which may be removed from the leather after vulcanization 
of the rubber to its opposite face. That the leather may not 
contain excessive moisture at the time of vulcanization, it 
is dried at a moderate temperature and stored in a lime kiln 
until ready for use. The moisture absorbed by the leather 
after removal from the drying chamber will be driven off by 
the heat of vulcanization and escape through the wick-like 
pad. The vulcanizable cement, preferably of rubber latex, 
may be coated upon the leather before it is dried and will 
retain its adhesive qualities until the layer of rubber com- 
pound is applied to the coated surface. 


1U, S. patent No. 1,890,345, Dec. 6, 1932. 
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EDITORIALS 





Coneerning the NRA 

HAT the NRA was unanimously rejected as being 

unconstitutional by the Supreme Court May 27 oc- 

casioned a certain amount of apprehension at the 
time lest business men would not be equal to running 
their businesses without the detailed dictations of the 
New Deal Administration. Now that four weeks have 
passed without the slightest evidence of business re- 
versal the whole situation can be viewed with the cool 
saneness of perspective, which gives rise to questions 
that persist in taking the foreground in one’s mind. 

American business men during the last hundred years 
have developed the United States into a preeminent posi- 
tion among the industrial nations of the world, and that 
with a government policy of “non-interference.” On the 
other hand activities conducted under the political influ- 
ence of government have been reputedly inefficient. Why, 
then, was it logical in the first place for competent busi- 
ness administrators to be compelled to surrender the des- 
tinies of business and the details of its conduct to the 
experiment of political regulation and control? The Su- 
preme Court of the United States answered that ques- 
tion decisively and perhaps for all time to come. 

Does it not seem just a little ridiculous now that there 
should have been even momentary apprehension when the 
responsibility for the conduct of business was returned 
to hands of experienced business specialists, who through 
the many past years have proved their capabilities be- 
yond unpropagandized question? 

To neglect saying that the NRA had its good points 
would be doing it an unwarranted injustice. It taught 
the value of cooperation among competitors, and for- 
tunately, there is much evidence in the rubber industry 
as well as others that this lesson has been well taken. 





For the Good of the Industry 
BUSINESS 
necessary interests of the initiating company, and 


program designed to promote the 

at the same time the best interests of the whole in- 
dustry to which it belongs and of the general public as 
well, is worthy of signalizing wherever it occurs, and es- 
pecially so in the rubber industry. 

Such a motive is evident in the following statement 
made recently by F. B. Davis, Jr., president of the United 
States Kubber Co., in outlining the principles to be em- 
ployed in the tire advertising campaign of that company. 

“Practically all tire advertising in the last few years 


has been of controversial nature. It has been dedicated 


to the idea that this tire is better than that one. Manu- 
facturers have been so intent on proving that their own 
products were superior to all others that they have over- 
looked the desirability and necessity of telling the public 
it should buy new tires because new tires were needed. 

“Our campaign is not against other tires, but against 
our real competitors, old, worn tires. The average 
motorist buys a tire only when he has to. We are hoping 
to move up the act of buying so that new tires will be 
purchased before, not after, tire failure has occurred. 

“Our theme, therefore, is that the old, worn tire is the 
real Public Enemy No. 1 . because statistics prove 
that old, worn tires take more human lives than the most 
merciless gangsters.” 

There were 36,000 persons killed and more than 35,000 
seriously injured in motor vehicle accidents last year. 
Many of these deaths and injuries could have been 
avoided if the cars had been equipped with tires with 
sharp treads which would have gripped the ground. 





Rubber Laboratories Outside of the 
Industry 

HIL.E some commercial activity and much inter- 

est in rubber products antedated the discovery of 

vulcanization by Charles Goodyear in 1839, the 
rubber manufacturing industry, as we think of it today, 
did not actually begin until then. Even though its century 
mark is near at hand, the remarkable growth of the in- 
dustry has been due mainly to the great amount of 
fundamental technical knowledge gathered within the last 
twenty-five years. 

The general movement to install scientific departments 
in rubber plants started this “Science” era of progress. 
The growth of the facilities that followed has been in 
keeping with the ever-broadening vision of industrialists 
who realize that the progress of industry is now, and in 
the future will be, measured very largely by the accom- 
plishments of the departments of science and technology. 

It is doubtful if many persons in the rubber industry 
other than technicians are aware of the great amount of 
scientific information and technical assistance that is made 
available because of the extensive research and testing lab- 
oratories maintained by the manufacturers and distribu- 
ters of rubber compounding ingredients. For the benefit 
of those who may be interested in the extent of these 
valuable outside aids INpIA RUBBER WoRLp is presenting 
a series of articles, begun in the June 1 issue, descriptive 
of the facilities of various such rubber laboratories. 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Dispersion of Channel Black in Rubber’ 


THE work reported was undertaken 

with the objects of settling the ques- 
tions regarding the ease with which 
carbon black can be dispersed in ace- 
tone-extracted rubber and the effect 
of stearic acid upon the dispersion, and, 
incidentally, of discovering, if possible, 
whether tests in other media can be 
used to evaluate the effectiveness of 
various materials as dispersing agents 
for carbon black in rubber. 

Table 1 shows the results of disper- 
sion tests made with various possible 
dispersing agents in acetone-extracted 
smoked sheet, together with the results 
of deflocculation tests in turpentine and 
dipentene made with the same agents. 
The completeness of dispersion of the 
black in the various rubber stocks was 
estimated by macroscopic observations, 
made independently by each of the 
writers. The extent of the undispersed 
areas in the stocks was also estimated 
quantitatively under the microscope, by 
the method of Roninger.* 


TaBLeE 1, 


Cc. R. Park and V. N. Morris * 


made with other agents and with ace- 
tone-extracted brown crepe instead of 
smoked sheet are presented in Table 
2. The synthetic fatty acid used was a 
product prepared from _ petroleum. 
Lauric-ol is a commercial product con- 
taining 45 to 47% lauric acid. Both the 
accelerator, triethyltrimethylenetriam- 
ine, and the commercial product con- 
taining this base with stearic acid (see 
tests of Bierer and Davis‘) were used 
in these studies. The product listed as 
sulphurized naval stores oil was a sul- 
phurized terpene containing 11% sul- 
phur. Macroscopic estimates of the dis- 
persive effects of the agents listed in 
Table 2 were made by seven different 
observers, all of whom had had con- 
siderable experience with gas black 
compounds. 

Of the agents tried with extracted 
smoked sheet (Table 1) only stearic 
acid showed any appreciable dispersing 
effect on the black. No difference of 
consequence between the microscopic 


DIsPERSIVE EFFECT oF VARIous AGENTS ON Gas BLACK IN ACETONE-EXTRACTED SMOKED 


SHEET AND OTHER MEpIA 


——Dispersion in Extracted Rubber—\ 
Order of Decreasing Dis- 
persive Effect* 


Macroscopic ’ 
Area of Dis- Inves- _Inves- Deflocculating Effect on Gas 
continuities, Micro-  tigator  tigator ; Black in: __ 

Agent Used % scopic A B Turpentine Dipentene 
Pe oiditog «bis os 15.6 5 5 5 oeasete ore. 
Stéatic acid’ .+:00+. 3.6 1 1 1 None None 
el eee 17.4 6 6 6 tees sense 
PAGO: PAE io-5:6 ao0c0:0'0 0:0 11.2 2 3 3 None None 
Refined asphalt 12.8 4 3 4 Considerable Considerable 
SOEREAS: % oics 50 /055:515 0 11.4 2 2 2 Considerable Considerable 





*The smaller the number, the more 


The results of a similar series of tests 
1 Presented before the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry at the eighty-seventh meeting of the 
. C. S., Cleveland, O., Sept. 10 to 14, 1934. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., May, 1935, pp. 582-86. 
2 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
3Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., 5, 251 (1933). 
4Bierer and Davis, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 
3, 151 (1927). 


complete was the dispersion. 


and macroscopic estimates of the com- 
pleteness of dispersion was evident with 
these agents. In the case of the tests 
reported in Table 2, on the other hand, 
several of the agents dispersed the black 
nearly as well as did the stearic acid. 
Moreover the discrepancies between the 


microscopic and the macroscopic ob- 
servations were much more evident 
with these agents. In fact the results 
indicate that it is impossible by macro- 
scopic observations to distinguish be- 
tween agents differing only slightly in 
dispersive effect. In the case of the 
commercial accelerator, triethyltrime- 
thylenetriamine, accurate observation 
of dispersion without magnification was 
rendered difficult by the fact that the 
accelerator produced roughness in the 
rubber matrix itself. 

It should be pointed out that the find- 
ings of this paper do not form the basis 
for any conclusion regarding the rela- 
tion between the improved properties 
produced by stearic acid in vulcanized, 
accelerated mixes and the improved dis- 
persion of the carbon black. Whatever 
this relation may be, it is an effect en- 
tirely apart from the principal role of 
stearic acid, which is that of its effect 
on cure in the presence of zinc oxide. 

Channel gas black disperses with dif- 
ficulty in rubber in which the acetone- 
extractable matter has been reduced to 
0.5% or less. The addition of stearic 
acid to acetone-extracted rubber im- 
proves the gas black dispersion to a 
marked degree, thus demonstrating that 
stearic acid is a dispersing agent for 
black in rubber. The use of extracted 
rubber was made the basis for a method 
of testing the effect of various agents 
on the dispersion of gas black in rub- 
ber. In addition to stearic acid several 
other materials were found to improve 
the dispersion. Still others had no ef- 
fect, and a few (among others, paraffin) 
seemed to lead to slightly worse dis- 
persion than that of the control. The 
dispersive power of a given agent for 
channel gas black in rubber was found 
to bear but little relation to the defloc- 
culating effect of this same agent on 
the black in a dipentene-gas black paste. 











arIoUs AGENTS ON GAS BLacK IN ACETONE-ExTRACTED Brown CREPE AND OTHER MEpra 


TaBLe 2. DIsperRsivE Errect OF V 
Order of Decreasing Dispersive Effect in Extracted Rubber* 
Area of Dis- Deflocculating Effect on Gas 
continuities, Micro- Macroscopic, as observed by: — ; Black in: 
Agent Used % scopic A B c D E F G Turpentine Dipentene 

Se Ee Se eso ree 11.1 7 7 8 8 6 7 8 3 ute oe 
See sak. 4.2 1 are 5 3 7 5 2 7 None None 
Synthetic fatty acid 5.4 2 1 3 5 1 1 6 6 a None 
Lauric-ol ......- peewee alee x cs 2 1 2 1 2 6 3 1 mere None 
Te WS oss i'n 6:5 5o0 066000066500 0-008 5.9 2 1 4 1 2 1 3 2 None None 
6) 7 eee Moraine wk eae heals cis 7.0 5 8 7 6 8 8 7 8 None None 
Triethyltrimethylenetriamine-stearic acid 7.4 5 5 1 a > i 3 a Considerable Considerable 
Sulphurized naval stores oil.........-- 12.3 8 9 9 9 9 ) ) 9 wanes? None 
Triethyltrimethylenetriamine 13:8 9 6 6 7 2 1 1 t None None 


*The smaller the number, the more complete was the dispersion. 
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Antioxidants in Rubber 


HE National Bureau of Standards 
recently completed a study of antioxi- 
dants in rubber which was initiated in 
1926 when these materials were coming 
into general use in the manufacture of 
rubber products. At that time opinions as 
to the value of antioxidants were based 
aging tests of 
seemed desirable 


largely on accelerated 
short duration; so it 
to compare the results of such tests with 
the results obtained when rubber was 
exposed to the weather or when it was 
kept in for relatively long 
periods of time. 

RP795 in the June 
Journal of Research presents the 
sults obtained when five commercial 
antioxidants were tested in a series of 
different rubber compounds under the 
(1) storage in the 


storage 


the 
r- 


number of 


following conditions: 


dark, (2) exposure to the weather, (3) 
to air at 70° C. (158° F.), (4) to air at 
90° C. (194° F.), and (5) to oxygen at 
60° C. (140° F.), at a pressure of 300 
pounds per square inch. As a measure of 
the rate of deterioration, tensile strength 
tests were made at appropriate inter- 
vals over periods of exposure which 
ranged from a few days in the case of 
the tests in air at 90° C. (194° F.) to 
seven or eight years in the case of 
samples stored in the dark. 

The results indicate that the use of 
antioxidants in rubber is advantageous 
under all conditions and that the in- 
crease in the life of the rubber may 
vary from a few per cent to twofold or 
even threefold, depending upon the type 
of rubber compound, the conditions 
under which it is used, and the particu- 
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lar antioxidants employed. Furthermore, 
since the effectiveness of any given an- 
tioxidant varies with the conditions to 
which the rubber is exposed, it is not 
possible to rate the different antioxidants 
in any order of merit. 

Since the data are complex, two means 
are suggested for expressing the effec- 
tiveness of antioxidants numerically: 
first, a time index, which is a measure 
of the increase in time during which a 
rubber compound will remain service- 
able; and second, a tensile index, which 
is a measure of the improvement in the 
average tensile strength when compared 
with samples containing no antioxidant. 
By a tabulation of these indexes, the be- 
havior of antioxidants under a_ wide 
variety of circumstances can be pre- 
sented in concise form. 





Chemical Derivatives of Rubber’ 


WHILE the raw materials for Du- 
Prene synthetic rubber are lime, 
coke, and salt, its cost of production is 
so high that it could not possibly com- 
pete with raw rubber for general use. 
It has, however, certain special prop- 
erties such as resistance to oil and 
ozone which justifies its use in special 
applications. 

The question may be asked what is 
essential difference between Du- 
and natural rubber which ac- 
for the improvement in, say, its 
oil resistance? One is tempted to re- 
ply the chlorine atom. Why not then 
introduce a chlorine atom into the rub- 
ber molecule? Why not, in fact, prepare 
a series of modified rubbers with spe- 
cial properties? The answer is that the 
comparative stability of rubber is due 
to the balance of the isoprene unit, and 
that when this balance is upset, the 
whole system becomes remarkably un- 
stable. This has been the real stum- 
bling block in the preparation of modi- 
fied rubbers with elastic properties. 

When, however, chemical treatment 
is carried out to comparative stability, 
the products are no longer rubber-like 
or possess elastic properties. Of the 
many chemical derivatives of rubber 
which -have been made by hydrogena- 
tion, oxidation, halogenation, and so on, 
only two have up to the present time 
proved of commercial interest: (1) 
chlorinated rubber, used in the production 
of special paints and varnishes, and for 
the production of flameproof insulating 
blocks; and (2) rubber hydrochloride, the 


the 
Prene 
counts 


; Naunton, 
chief chemist, Rubber Service Laboratories, Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., delivered before 
joint meeting of the London Section and the 
Plastics Group of the of Chemical In- 
dustry, Apr. 12, 1935. 


1 Extract from lecture by W. J. S. 


Society 


base for the manufacture of a moisture- 
proof wrapping material. 

It is interesting to note that a practi- 
cal application has been found for at 
least one of the unstable rubber deriva- 
tives and that is a lower oxidation prod- 
uct of rubber. This product is a liquid 
and can be mixed with paints and var- 
nishes. It helps the flow of the paint 
and delays settling out of pigments, but, 
because of its instability, oxidizes up to 
a comparatively hard resin during the 
drying of the paint. 

In addition to the chemical deriva- 
tives of rubber (1.e., derivatives in which 
hydrogens have been replaced or fur- 
ther atoms have been added) we have 
the many modified rubbers obtained by 
molecular rearrangement. It is general- 
ly accepted, for example, that gutta and 
balata differ from rubber not as poly- 
mers, but as stereo-isomers. Now since 
rubber is a long-chain terpene, it can 
be converted by simple heat treatment 
or by treatment with almost any chem- 
ical reagent into a cyclic terpene. Per- 
haps the best known one is the polycy- 
clorubber obtained by passing hydro- 
chloric acid gas into a rubber solution 


containing zinc dust. It is far more 
stable than rubber, very tough, and 
thermoplastic. Its formation, according 


to Staudinger, is due to the formation 
of an wtra-molecular six ring. A similar 
product made by the action of certain 
metal acids upon rubber is now on the 
market as a molding powder. Kirchof 
and independently Bruson and Sebrell 
contend that these products are formed 
by the addition of a metal complex to 
the ends of the rubber molecules with 
later splitting-off with formation of four 
and eight inter-molecular rings. Most 
of these products, on further heating, 


change into shellac-like substances, and 
this change according to Kirchof is ac- 
companied by formation of stable six 
rings from the four and eight rings. 

These cyclised rubbers are not only 
used as bases for molding powders and 
paints, but owing to their wonderful ad- 
hesion to metal are used commercially 
for sealing rubber to metals. Further- 
more after sulphonation they give com- 
pounds which may prove of utility as 
textile assistants. 

Lastly, there is another aspect of the 
chemical and cyclo-derivatives of rub- 
ber which is of interest, and that is their 
production in situ on rubber articles. 
Since they are, due to their chemical 
saturation, more stable than rubber, and 
can be dyed, obviously the conversion 
of the outer layer of finished rubber 
articles into such products would be an 
advantage. 

Although much work has been done 
on the cyclised rubbers it is doubtful 
if their many possible applications have 
been explored, and it is for this reason 
that Kirchof has expressed the view 
that in the not-too-distant future these 
substances may play an important part 
in the gamut of modern building ma- 
terial. 





Pennex 

Pennex is a product containing the 
correct amount of caustic soda and cal- 
cium hypochlorite to be used in the 
rubber scrap digesting operation of the 
alkali reclaiming process. The advan- 
tages of its use are complete elimination 
of cellulose from whole tire scrap, 
economy of time and material in proc- 
essing, and improvement of the reclaim 
product. 
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New Machines and Appliances 


INTERESTING 





Balloon Printer 


Balloon Printing Machine 
N THIS invention’ printing drums 
A, B, and C are spaced 120 degrees 

apart in a supporting framework D 

mounted on a box pedestal E. Each 

drum has its surface cut out as at F 

to form a space for the balloon G, 

when inflated with air through the pipe 

H. The printing plates or cuts J are 

mounted on the respective drums and 

are inked by separate inking rollers J. 
The operator inserts the balloon G 

within the annular recess formed be- 
tween the three rollers when the cut- 
away portions are in registry. The 
balloon is inflated to a predetermined 
size; the treadle K is tripped; and the 
drums are rotated one complete revo- 
lution. 

Upon the initial rotation of the 
drums the annular opening formed by 
the cut-away portions F will be reduced 
in size to the distance between the 
outer periphery of the drums as these 
portions will be immediately rotated 
out of registry with one another. This 
will compress the balloon, displace it 
longitudinally of the rollers, and the 
plates J will print the desired design 
upon the balloon. 


"2 S. patent No. 1,988,662, Jan. 22, 1935. 


Die Cast Retread Mold 


NGRAVING a non-skid design on a 

tire retreading mold is very 
pensive. A substantial reduction in the 
cost and a marked improvement in the 
density and perfection of the non-skid 
surface can be achieved by a recently 
developed die casting method and ap- 
paratus here pictured.’ 

The machine shown in Figure 1 and 
sectional assembly Figure 2 consists of 
a gas-heated, airtight melting pot 4, 
connected by piping to a high pressure 
air tank B. Adjacent to this assembly is 
a stand C, which adjustably supports mold 
blank D in a rigid horizontal position or 
permits turning, tilting, and other move- 
ment toward and from the melting pot. 


1U. S. patent No. 1,989,438, Jan. 29, 1935. 


ex- | 





Retreading Mold Casting Machine 


Mold blank D is only half of the com- 
plete mold. Both the inner and the outer 
curved surfaces are accurately machined 
to assure perfect fitting of the die block 
E (Figure 2) to the inner surface, and 
the manifold shoe F to the outer one. 

Die block E is made with a properly 
convexed face, which is engraved with 
one complete pattern or unit of the de- 
sired tread design of a size evenly divisi- 
ble into the mold circumference. 

The metal manifold shoe F conforms to 
the outer contour of the mold blank and 
of a length approximating that of the die 
block. The shoe is connected to the 
metal pot by a pipe. The face of the shoe 
has grooves radiating from the pipe open- 
ing to three or four points of coincidence 
with the die block design. These points 
will determine a pattern for drilling holes 
through the mold blank. 

The method of die casting the non- 
skid design in the mold blank follows. 
Mold blank D is bolted to an adjustable 
spider mounted on stand C. Die block E 
is fitted over one set of holes in the mold 
blank; while the metal manifold shoe F is 
similarly placed on the exterior. The 
mold is moved toward the melting pot 4 
so that the manifold base rests on the 
pot housing table and at the same time 
effects the necessary pipe connections. 
This assembly is then tightly clamped to- 
gether. 

The previously melted metal is forced 
into the die by opening the valve con- 
nected to the air tank B. Then the air 
pressure is quickly released, the clamp re- 
moved, and the mold tilted, thus causing 
the shoe to shear off the excess metal on 
the outer contour of the mold blank. The 
die blank is removed and then reassem- 
bled in the next adjoining position. The 
mold is rotated, assembled with the shoe, 
and the operation repeated until the en- 
tire mold blank is completed. 

The high pressure with which the mol- 
ten metal is forced into the die renders 
venting and subsequent hand finishing un- 
necessary, gives the same perfection of 
surface as exists in the die, and assures 
secure anchorage to the mold blank be- 


AND TIMELY PATENTS 





Tennis Sole Press 


cause of the metal rivets cast through the 
mold blank. It is claimed that a mold 
half can be cast in less than one-half 
hour. 


Shoe Pressing Apparatus 

HIS machine is of special utility in 

the manufacture of tennis shoes for 
the pressing on of soles having turned 
up margins.’ In the assembly illustrated 
a shoe upper A is mounted upon a last 
B and has an insole C and an outsole D. 
The latter requires pressure against 
its bottom and also against the side of 
its turned up margin E to unite it ad- 
hesively to the shoe assembly. 

This pressure is applied by the elas- 
tic diaphragms F and G attached around 
the top edge of the pressure box H, 
where they are spaced apart at their 
margins and held in position by a 
bolted clamping ring J. The pressure 
box H is mounted upon an angle-iron 
stand that also supports the pipe con- 
nection and hydraulic mechanism for 
applying the operating pressure. 

The holding down means to keep the 
shoe in position on the diaphragm in 
process of work consists of two adjust- 
able pads J and K which bear respec- 
tively on the top of the last and on 
the forepart of the shoe. They are 
moved in and out of working position 
by hand wheel and screw located be- 
low the tank. 





1U. S. patent No. 1,988,772, Jan. 22, 1935. 


Elastie Thread 
USTOMARY elastic thread con- 


tains a core consisting of a vulcan- 
ized rubber strand upon which is wound 
cotton, silk, or other thread while the 
core is under tension. There has now 
been invented’ a coreless elastic thread 
comprising coils of cotton, silk, wool, 
or other thread in which the coils are 
bonded by vulcanized rubber. By this 
method the rubber in the thread is not 


under initial stress and when it is 
woven into elastic materials and gar- 
1U. S. patent No. 1,982,208, Nov. 27, 1934. 
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which it is somewhat 
stretched, the tension on the 
and the degree to which it is stretched 

much less Therefore 
the rubber has longer life, and the 
thread or material remains elastic over 
period of time. 


ments in 
rubber 


in service are 


a longer 
The method of making this coreless 
elastic 1 outlined 
designates a 
end as at B; 


thread is thus 
ferring to Figure 1, 
needle supported at 
while its other end C is free and un- 
obstructed. On this first 
closely wound in one direction a thread 
of cotton, silk, other textile 
material D, which may be coated with 


Re- 
one 
needle is 
wool, or 


solutions or water dispersions 


the 


rubber 
of rubber prior to winding on 
needle. 

About the thread D is wound in re- 
verse direction a covering thread E, 
preferably being untreated with rub- 
ber, but adhering to the tacky, partially 
dried rubber which is on_ the 
thread D. 

After the 
the needle, it 


thus wound on 
progressively 


thread is 
may be 
free end C by intermit- 
the thread as it is being 


slipped off the 
tently pushing 
wound by a reciprocating element F 
having a rounded head G. The needle 
extends through a small aperture // in 
The windings D and E 
are applied under tension and after 
they pass from the end of the needle 


the head G. 


contract somewhat as shown in Fig- 
ure 2. 


Figure 3, when the 


angle of the 


As shown in 
thread is stretched, the 
coils changes, the windings separating, 
and the rubber between the windings 
being placed under tension. In conse- 
the thread has a stretch com- 
parable to that of wrapped rubber 
thread. The rubberized wound thread 
thus produced is vulcanized without 
stretching by incorporating vulcanizing 
ingredients into the rubber with which 
the thread is treated and subsequently 
through a heated 


quence 


passing the thread 


chamber. 
Molded Rubber Shoe 
NE of the chief objects of this in- 
vention: is to provide an exact re- 


production in rubber of the surface 
appearance of an article previously 
formed of rubber, leather, or other 


material. Figure 1 is a vertical section 
of a tank partially filled with a liquid 
dispersion of rubber and a last upon 
which is mounted a leather shoe to be 
duplicated in rubber by dipping it into 
a latex mixture. 

After the rubber layer has been built 
up to the desired thickness, it is par- 
tially or completely dried; then it may 
be vulcanized, while remaining upon 
the leather shoe and last, unless vul- 
canized latex is used, in which case dry- 
ing is sufficient. Next it is stripped 
off, turned inside out, mounted upon a 
last, and vulcanized. This provides a 
negative or matrix of the surface de- 

... Ss 


patent No. 1,983,667, Dec. 11, 1934 
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Coreless Rubber Thread 











Fig. 2 


g The dipping and dry- 
ing process just described is repeated, 
with the negative substituted for the 
original leather shoe upon the last, to 
produce a rubber upper which, when 
stripped from the last and turned to 
bring its embossed surface to the ex- 
terior, is a duplicate in rubber of the 


sign reproduced. 





Adamson Special Tire Vulcanizer 
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surface design of the original leather 
shoe. 

The upper may either be stripped 
from the negative and built into the 
shoe with other parts such as the lin- 
ing 4 and calendered outsole B of Fig- 
ure 2, or, alternatively, the lining and 
the insole may be applied to the upper 
while it remains still in contact with the 
negative upon the last. The resulting 
structure is then turned inside out to 
bring the embossed surface of the upper 
to the exterior. The assembly is mounted 
upon a suitable last, dried, and, unless 
vulcanized latex has been used for 
forming the upper, is then vulcanized, 
the excess rubber being trimmed about 
the top of the shoe to provide the fin- 
ished product. 


Knock-Down Steel Reel 

HE knock-down steel reel is simple 

in construction. Standard reels are 
made of 24 gage with 14-inch heads. 
The core or shell is 4 inches in diameter 
and either 15 or 20 inches long. The 
knock-down feature saves storage space. 
It is easily assembled, strong, secure, 
and perfectly adapted for tubing and 
stripping operations. Ohio Pail Co., 
Middlefield, O. 





Special Vuleanizer 

HE sketch represents a special hy- 

draulic press vulcanizer built for one 
of the largest American tire manufac- 
turers. It is built in accordance with the 
A.S.M.E. code. The double shell con- 
struction, 4, is used because of the un- 
usual hydraulic pressure developed. This 
construction puts the cover rivets in 
double shear and reduces bending mo- 
ment of the cover ring to a minimum. 
The three-point roller suspension located 
as at B accurately centers the cover in 
closing. As to dimensions, the inside 
diameter of the vulcanizing chamber is 
74 inches; ram 30 inches diameter: 
stroke 11 feet 8 inches. The unit is 
arranged for air, steam, or water. Work- 
ing pressure of 100 pounds of steam is 
carried in the jacket. The hydraulic 
capacity is 2,000 pounds per square inch. 
This vulcanizer is complete with record- 
ing instruments. The control of tem- 
perature and pressure is comparable to 
that found in the most complete labora- 
tories. The Adamson Machine Co., Ak- 


ron, O. 


Eleetrice Caliper Gage 
HE instrument pictured is scientifi- 
cally correct for gaging the thickness 

of all sheeted materials while moving in 
the process of manufacture. It combines 
unique features of mechanical and elec- 
trical gaging perfected through eight 
years of actual testing under all con- 
ditions and with every sheeted material. 
This device installed on a rubber calen- 
der is a dependable means for securing 
the uniformity of product so essential 
to quality and low cost of production. 
There is practically nothing about the 
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Electric Caliper Gage 


instrument to wear out. Adjustments 
for various thicknesses are easily made, 
and once installed to given requirements 
the gage operates continuously while the 
material is passing through it. 

Special mention is made of the fact 
that this caliper gage is very simple and 
rugged in construction and can easily 
be installed on any sheet gaging job. 
It is designed for continuous use in 
daily production and is in no sense a 
laboratory instrument. The Magnetic 
Gauge Co., 60 East Bartges St., Akron, 


Laboratory Press 

HE press pictured is a small electri- 

cally heated hydraulic platen press for 
laboratory use or small article molding. 
Its dimensions are: base 18 inches di- 
ameter, ram 6 inches diameter, height 64 
inches, platens 10 by 12 inches. The 
hydraulic pump is hand operated and 
will supply 5,000 pounds’ pressure. The 
electrical equipment consumes about two 
kilowatts per hour to maintain the high- 
est vulcanizing temperature. Roca & 
Guix, Barcelona, Spain. 





Hose Machinery 
MPROVEMENTS in the design of 
the hose machine pictured for manu- 

facturing wrapped hose permit higher 
speeds and facilitate operating control. 
The new features result in increased out- 
put and lower unit production cost. The 
constant, uniform pressure essential for 
tight, uniform wrapping is obtained 
through the medium of compressed air, 
which not only lowers and applies pres- 
sure to the top roll, but also raises the 
roll when the operation is completed, 
eliminating the counterweights formerly 
employed. Electro-pneumatic control of 
the roll operating mechanism, inter-con- 
nected with the driving motor and actu- 
ated by a foot treadle extending the 
entire length of the machine, provides 
automatic starting and stopping of the 
machine. The machines are driven by 
either a geared-type motor or a stand- 
ard motor coupled to a separate enclosed 
gear unit. From the gear unit multi-V- 
belts connect to an enclosed set of 
cluster gears at the driving end. From 
the cluster gear set universal joints drive 
the rolls which rotate the hose being 
made or wrapped. The machine is driven 
entirely from one end, as connecting 
gears at the far end of the rolls have 
been eliminated. 
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Farrel-Birmingham Improved Hose Machine 


The stands supporting the table and 
are heavier and to- 
providing greater rigidity and 
running the machines at 


rollers set closer 
gether, 


permitting 








Roca & Guix Electric 
Laboratory Press 

















Model of Royle New Design 8-Inch Tuber 


higher speeds. They are mounted on I- 
beams, instead of directly on the floor, 
making the machine self-contained, dis- 
tributing the load better, and improving 
alinement. 

Maximum output is obtained when a 
devoted to one oper- 
Wrapping, but 


single machine is 
ation, either making or 
where production requirements permit, 
the making, straight wrapping, and 
cross-wrapping can be performed on one 
machine. In such cases the machine is 
equipped with a two-speed motor having 
a low speed for making and high speed 
for wrapping. Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 


Improved Tuber Drive 

LL the features of the latest 8-inclt 
““herringbone gear Royle tubing ma- 
chine are reproduced in a new one-tenth 
scale model. The illustration of this 
model shows the top of the 
swung open exposing to view the entire 
gear unit. Operated by a small variable 
speed motor, the model tells its story 
in action at speeds ranging from 20 to 
120 r.p.m. and exhibits effectually the 
powerful drive and substantial construc- 
tion of Royle extruders. The improved- 
gear has promounced advantage 
over the usual means of power connec- 


gear case 


tion employed, in that it supplies in- 
creased power and better distribution 
of the drive bearing load and of the 


thrust stress of the screw. A minor but 
interesting improvement of the design is 
a narrow port through the body of the 
cylinder of the machine at the rear of the 
feed opening. This opening enables one 
to observe any leakage of the rubber 
stock through the bearings toward the 
gears in case of wear of the shaft and 
journal of the screw. This feature is 
not apparent in the illustration, being 
located on the opposite side of the ma- 
chine. John Royle & Sons, Paterson, 
N. J. 


Variable Speed Transitorg 
HIS power unit is a compact and 
highly efficient driver consisting of a 

constant speed electric motor built in 

as an integral unit with a transmission, 
the output speed of which is infinitely 
adjustable over its entire range. Hard- 
ened steel rollers, the contact pressure 
of which on equally hard steel races is 
always automatically maintained in pro- 
portion to the input or output torque 
load, assure a positive drive under either 











Variable Speed Transitorg 


constant load, rapid reversing or ex- 
treme overload. The unit is furnished 
with any standard make of motor and 


gives a speed ratio of 6 to l. 

The power unit is compact and fully 
inclosed so that it will not be affected 
oily atmos- 

variable 


and 


conditions or 
phere. The motor shaft 
output shafts are in 
both shafts, as well as all other rotating 
are rigidly and permanently sup- 


by weather 

I and 
speed line, 
parts, 
ported by the New Departure ball bear- 
only lubrication attention neces- 
is the addition of oil at infrequent 
lubrication of all parts within 
automatic. 
cited the 
and its freedom from 
New Departure 


Saryv 
intervals; 
unit is entirely 


he power 


Other advantages are quiet- 


ness of the drive 
vibration at all speeds. 


Mig. Co. 


Portable Power Mixer 
HE illustration pictures a complete 
portable mixing unit mounted on a 
glass lined or other special tank. The 
mixer is equipped with shaft having 2, 
3-blade propellers, a mounting clamp, 
generous length of 
electric cord, 


t switch, a 
heavily rubber covered 
and unbreakable attachment plug. 
telescopic for quick adjust- 
stirrers in any size of tank 
solid shaft which 
Monel 


Lower and up- 


{ ggle 


shaft is 
ment of 
The propellers and 
contact the batch 
balanced and polished. 
per propellers may be moved as neces- 


are metal, 


sary for liquid levels. 








Mixing Unit 


Typhoon 


This mixing equipment is_ well 
adapted for stirring latex mixings and 
also for dispersions in rubber works. 
The Patterson Foundry & Machine Co. 


Eleectrie Tire Retreader 


HE present-day popularity of tire re- 

treading is based on a wholesome 
realization of its economy for the mo- 
torist. Much of the work is being done 
by specialists who have invested heavily 
in such equipment as boilers, machin- 
ery, and molds, always considered 
necessary to do the job. 

The accompanying illustration pic- 
tures a simple, compact electric retread- 
ing machine that will do fine retreading 
work at lower The molds sup- 
plied with this retreader are of either 
non-skid or of ribbed type; only 4 dif- 
ferent molds necessary to retread 
tires from 30 by 3% to 32 by 6 truck 
sizes, and also from 4.40 to 7.5 balloon 
Sizes. 


cost. 


are 





Pharis Electric Retreader 


The work requires no tire building 
experience. Merely buff the tire and 
apply the new camel back strip stock 
which is cut in widths for the various 
tire sizes. Insert the tire into the mold; 
draw up the tread band of the machine 
turn on the current. A thermo- 
controls the heat at a given tem- 
perature. Vulcanization of the tread is 
completed in sixty minutes. 

Retreading may be done with the tire 
on a wheel or mounted on a standard 
The pressure is applied within the 


and 


at 
Stat 


rim. 
tire by utilizing its own tube and stand- 
ard air pressure tank. The Pharis Tire 
& Rubber Co. 


Pocket Thickness Gage 
Pract )RY superintendents, foremen, 

calender men, and cost estimators 
will be interested in the handy pocket 
gage here pictured. The instrument 
measures the thickness two 
from the edge of sheets. It is convenient 
in size, shape, and weight for carrying 
in the pocket. It is durable, accurate, 
and quick to operate since the anvils 
are opened by pressing down the lever 
at the top and close automatically with 
a uniform spring tension by releasing 
The range of the instrument 
The 


inches in 


the lever. 
covers thicknesses up to Y¥6-inch. 
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Ames Pocket Gage 


two-inch dial is graduated to indicate 
thousandths of an inch; yet the scale 
is sufficiently open so that finer mea- 
surements can be easily estimated. 

A chart attached to the back of the 
gage gives fractions and decimal equiva- 
lents. The frame is of chromium 
plated bronze. The crystal is unbreak- 
able; other parts are rustless. The 
weight is seven ounces. B. C. Ames 


Co. 


Rubber Tank Lining 


VERY definite improvement in rub- 
“™ ber linings for tanks used in proc- 
essing operations employing highly 
corrosive solutions is announced. The 
new lining, known as M R-10, is char- 
acterized by a high-glaze surface which 
offers greater resistance to acids and 
alkalis and is more easily cleaned. The 
outer layer of glazed rubber is securely 
bonded to a relatively thin layer of 
soft rubber, which in turn is vulcan- 
ized to the steel tank. The soft rubber 
lamination provides an elastic contact 
which compensates for contraction and 
expansion of metal and rubber during 
changes of temperature. It also acts 
as a shock absorber to protect the lin- 
ing against accident and abuse. An- 
other feature is the use of heavy soft 
rubber fillets underneath the lining in 
all corners. 

The new lining is made of a rubber 
compound that offers longer and more 
efficient service as proved by actual 
service and laboratory tests. Ameri- 


Hard Rubber Co. 


can 











Glazed Hard Rubber Tank 
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Rubber Industry in America 








ENERAL business activity for 

northern Ohio during May was 
somewhat less than in April because of 
the Toledo strike. But the decline was 
not so great and should have been re- 
gained in June if the rate of retail auto- 
mobile sales was maintained. May, 1935, 
was not equal to May, 1934, which was 
the peak business month of that year. 
The encouraging point about business 
in May, 1935, though, was the steady 
rate of production in almost every field 
except the automotive industry. 

The tire manufacturing industry in 
Akron continued unsettled and unsteady 
from the effects of speeded-up produc- 
tion in anticipation of the strike. Now 
manufacturers must work off large in- 
ventories piled up during that time. Or- 
dinarily the industry would be entering 
its busiest season—for replacement of 
tires now in use on about twenty mil- 
lion cars. Blowouts and punctures will 
increase with hot weather; but ware- 
houses are so stocked that manufac- 
turers will not find it necessary to pro- 
duce the normal seasonal output. The 
price situation also has been bad. 

Among labor cases terminated as a 
result of the Supreme Court’s ruling on 
the NRA were those with the following 
plaintiffs: Employes’ Conference Plan, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; Firestone 


Tire & Rubber Co.; Goodrich Rubber 
Co.: and Goodrich Cooperative Plan, 
et al. 





Goodrieh Activities 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, will 
hold its 1935 “Play Day” on August 12 
at Cedar Point, according to Dave 
Straiton, recreation director. 

Frank G. Morley, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of Canadian Goodrich Co., 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., was named vice 
president and general manager of the 
Canadian company, it was announced by 
Vice President S. B. Robertson, of the 
parent organization. Mr. Morley joined 
Goodrich in Akron in 1915 and held 
staff positions in the accounting and 
credit divisions before going to Canada. 

G. G. Armstrong, district credit man- 
ager of Canadian Goodrich at Toronto, 
was appointed secretary and treasurer to 
succeed Mr. Morley. 

J. E. Gulick, formerly staff superin- 
tendent of the Akron plant’s tire division 
and now plant superintendent of the 
Canadian factory, was named a director 
of Canadian Goodrich. 

W. C. Bray, manager of the truck and 
bus tire sales department, K. D. Smith, 
technical superintendent, Goodrich tire 





President Tew (Left) Presenting 20-Year 
Service Pin to Charles Chadbourne at the 
Twenty-Year Service Club Outing 


division, and L. I. Gibbons, tire develop- 
ment engineer stationed in Detroit, at- 
tended the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers at White 
Sulphur Springs, Va., June 17. 

Formation of several “companies” of 
child actors—singers, instrumentalists, 
dancers, and others from among children 
of Goodrich foremen is planned by the 
Goodrich Foremen’s Club, according to 
C. L. Murchison, chairman of the edu- 
cational committee. 

The Goodrich Twenty-Year Service 
Club recently held its first annual out- 
ing at which James D. Tew, company 
president, presented ninety new mem- 
bers of the club with their twenty-year 
pins. 

The Akron chapter of the Ten-Year 
Service Club of the Goodrich company, 
embracing 4,000 members in all divi- 
sions, elected A. C. Corwin, president; 
J. Sullivan, vice president; Cordelia Ken- 
dall, secretary; H. Wakefield, assistant 
secretary; S. Wargo, treasurer; and 
George Reuscher, assistant treasurer. 

What is believed an unusual record, 
that of never having a shipment promise 
date broken in sixteen weeks, was cele- 
brated by twenty-five employes of the 


service and heel departments of the 
Goodrich mechanical division with a 
dinner June 21. During the record 


period more than 1,500 shipments were 
made without a delay. 


\ 

The Pretty-Scheffer Co., Coshocton, 
manufacturer of rubber gloves, finger 
cots, and bathing caps, will begin, 
about July 1, construction of a new ad- 
dition, a brick building 58 by 146 feet 
with two stories and basement, to house 


the glove department, giving four sep- 
arate dip rooms, each protected by car- 
bon dioxide installation. The additional 
space along with improved equipment 
will permit a 100% increase in produc- 
tion. Total cost of this construction, 
which should be completed about Sep- 
tember 15, approximates $40,000. Pretty- 
Scheffer has branches at 1123 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., and 192 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. The St. Louis, Mo., repre- 
sentative is The Dick Dunn Co., Vic- 
toria Bldg.; and on the Pacific Coast, 
R. P. Hankey Sales Co., 427 N. Mary- 
land Ave., Glendale, Calif. ‘ 

The General Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron. The general local of the United 
Rubber Workers Union voted on June 
23 to rescind its action of June 17, au- 
thorizing a negotiating committee to call 
a strike at the General Tire & Rubber 
Co. Hugh Friel, Federal Labor Depart- 
ment conciliator, who attended the meet- 
ing, said the rescinding action was taken 
to “clear away obstacles” in the path 
of negotiations between the committee 
and company officials. Negotiations were 
resumed June 25. Dispute over seniority 
was said to be the cause of the strike 
threat. General has been operating on 
a five-day week and is said to have a 
large inventory of tires on hand. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, on June 7 officially opened its 
new tire plant at Bultengor, Batavia, 
Java. Among the speakers at the cere- 
monies was Paul W. Litchfield, Good- 
year president. 





Crude Rubber Consumers 


Annual rubber consumption in the 
United States twenty-five ago 
would only slightly exceed our month- 
ly requirements today. We were then, 
as now, the world’s largest single con- 
sumer, using over 40% of the world to- 
tal, with the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Russia, and France following in that 
order. These f countries 


years 


four and the 
United States consumed about 88% of 
the total rubber produced in 1910. In 
that year the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry was confined almost entirely to 
the United States, Canada, and Europe, 
only a small beginning being noticed in 
Australia and Japan. Today practically 
every important commercial country 
has its rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry, and the world’s largest consum- 


own 


ers are United States, 49% of total; 
United Kingdom, 12%; Japan, 7%; Ger- 
many, 6%; France, 5%; and U.S.S.R. 


(Soviet Russia), 5%. 
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N OST leading industries in New Eng- 


land for the present, at least, will 
continue wages and maximum hours set 
forth in the NRA Factory 
output in this section is quite so 


heavy as during the past month or so. 


late codes. 


not 
Manufacturers of rubber goods in 
Rhode Island plan no changes in wage 
and hour provisions set up under the 
rubber code. They aim to proceed along 
the same lines as previous to the Su- 
preme Court decision. 

May operations in the industry eased 
slightly. In most the decline is 
seasonal; but a hesitancy has also de- 
veloped on the part of wholesale buyers, 


Cases 


that has been partly ascribed to the fall 
of the NRA, as wholesalers seek to an- 
ticipate any weakening in the price levels 
productions. Manufacturers 
are convinced, however, that if prices 
should show any sizable reaction, it will 
be due, not to reduction in basic pro- 
duction costs, but to the desire by some 
plants to realize additional business at 


ot rubber 


the expense of competitors. 
Rubber 
their 


report 

with 
levels 
the 


manufacturers 
spotty, 


goods 
business has become 
some lines operating at 
than at this time a year 
aggregate, however, plant activity is es- 
timated to be slightly below that of 
1934. In the hospital and surgical sup- 
plies division collections have continued 
at an encouraging rate. Some _ local 
plants are considering the production of 
low-priced goods to compete with those 
from Japan, but upon the whole the in- 
dustry prefers to cater to its quality cus- 
tomers in the hope that Washington 
will act to relieve the situation brought 
about by the increasing influx of low- 
priced Japanese goods into this country. 
Sales of golf balls, after lagging dur- 
ing early spring because of unseasonable 


higher 
ago. In 


weather in many sections of the coun- 
try, picked up the latter part of May 
and early June. Cool and damp weather 
has also restricted sales of bathing ac- 
cessories, with the result that business 
in this line has not attained the level 
anticipated earlier in the season or ap- 
proached that of 1934. Production in 
this division has been completed for this 
season; any further activity is confined 
to advertising and sales promotion. 
Operations in the rubberized thread 
division continue at about 60% of capac- 
ity. Orders for mechanical roll cover- 
ing and tank lining are spotty, but the 
size of the order is usually large enough 
to assure operations for relatively long 
periods of time. One such order re- 
cently received by a local concern was 
large enough to keep the department 
busy for fully a month. What was more 
encouraging in connection with this par- 
ticular order was the fact that it repre- 
sented the purchase of new equipment 
rather than for replacement. 

During May the payroll distributions 


NEW ENGLAND 


by Rhode Island rubber manufacturing 
industries totaled $217,372, 2.7% less 
than in April and 14.9% below those of 


May, 1934. 


Sponge Rubber 

The applications of sponge rubber. to 
new uses has gone ahead with surpris- 
ing speed during the past ten years. At 
this time a widespread interest has de- 
veloped from new quarters and would 
seem to forecast a further acceleration 
of this kind of business. 

The aggressiveness of Sponge Rubber 
Products Co., Derby, Conn., the past 
several years in improving the character 
of sponge rubber and developing new 
uses for it has had much to do with its 
growing usefulness. This company pro- 
duces toys, rugs, underlays, bath acces- 
sories, cushions, etc., of pleasingly 
artistic color designs and textures suit- 
able for their intended uses. In addi- 
tion the firm manufactures a standard 
line of molded articles and is prepared 
to produce any type of hand made or 
molded sponge rubber specialty. 


A Correction 
In the advertisement of The Black 
Rock Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., in 
our last month’s issue the address of the 
export office was given as 11 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. It should have been 
2 3roadway. 


— 
<s/ 


Chaney Activated Carbon 
Patents Held Infringed 
In a decision rendered by the United 

States District Court for the District 
of Connecticut, May 13, the Chaney pat- 
ents, 1,497,543 and 1,497,544, covering 
activated vapor absorbent carbon, were 
held valid and infringed. The suit was 
brought by the National Carbon Co., 
Inc., unit of the Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp., against Richards & Co., Inc., 
and the Zapon Co., because the two 
latter companies were using for soivent 
recovery activated coconut carbon made 
by the Barnebey-Chaney Engineering 
Co. 

In 1919, National Carbon Co., Inc., 
began manufacturing activated carbons 
by the Chaney process for industrial use. 
Marketing of these products is handled 
by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
also a unit of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., which furnishes equipment and 
technical service in solvent recovery and 
gas purification. 


Stedfast Rubber Co., Inc., Mattapan, 
Mass., manufacturer of Kafsted, Hitex, 
and Stafast, has announced as new fac- 


tory manager of its North Easton, 
Mass., plant George Woodward, who 
for many years held a similar post at 
the American Rubber Co. plant of the 
United States Rubber Co. 


The Farrel-Birmingham Co.. Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn., announces the addition 
of Walter L. Tann to its engineering 
department. To his new post Mr. Tann 
brings a diversified experience in various 
phases of mechanical engineering and 
industrial management. 

Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass. Over forty of the 
headquarters office staff and officials 
held their annual outing at Plymouth, 
Mass., June 26. Swimming, dancing and 
excellent eats filled the pleasurable day. 

Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, 
Conn., through Joseph Bennitt reports 
that the Pebble Crepe rubber bathing 
suits are selling remarkably well this 
season. He further states that the trade 
expects an increase in inflated goods 
sales this fall, judging from substantial 
orders tor bladders. 

Rhode Island Association of Credit 
Men has elected Camilo Rodreguez, of 
the Davol Rubber Co., Providence, first 
vice president and a member of the 
executive committee. Also named on 
the executive committee was Howard 
S. Almy, of the Collyer Insulated Wire 
Co., Pawtucket. 

Elastic Fabrics, Inc., manufacturer of 
braids and webbing, Valley St., Provi- 
dence, R. L., in the future will operate at 
the former property of the B. B. & R. 
Knight Corp., at West Warwick. A 
lease of five years, with the privilege of 
renewal, has been taken, and the Town 
Council of West Warwick has voted to 
grant tax exemption for ten years on 
the manufacturing property. The com- 
pany will employ about seventy-five 
operatives in the new location. Raymond 
E. Flynn is president and treasurer of 
Elastic Fabrics, Inc. 


U. 8S. Rubber 

Application of United States Rubber 
Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
for permanent registration on the New 
York Stock Exchange revealed that on 
March 11, 1935, a block of 314,000 
shares, or 20.31% of the company’s out- 
standing common stock, was owned 
beneficially by the Rubber Securities Co., 
du Pont Building, Wilmington, Del. Its 
holdings are believed to represent all or 
most of the ownership of the du Pont 
interests in U. S. Rubber common. 


Monsanto Chemical 

Monsanto Chemical Co. has filed a 
registration statement with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission seeking 
to issue $2,000,000 in 21%4% convertible 
notes, dated May 1, 1935, due May 1, 
1945, and 33,333 shares of $10 par com- 
mop stock to be reserved for conver- 
sion at $60 to $100 per share, depending 
on the conversion date of the notes. 








L. VILES, general manager, The 

*Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., has stated that to the best of his 
knowledge the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry is continuing under the condi- 
tions laid down for it under the now- 
defunct NRA code. 

Uncertainty over prices was reflected 
in future orders in some wholesale mar- 
kets although reorders on summer goods 
were well maintained here and in other 
sections. Textile mills in the Southwest 
reduced operations nearly one-half, but 
agreed to keep wages and hours of labor 
as set by the NRA. 

In the South the cotton textile in- 
dustry is upset by the slackening of 
orders in anticipation of a possible price 
slash. 

A leading statistical agency reports, 
“There has been a gradual breaking 
down of hesitation, which had made 
headway difficult, and sentiment is being 
bolstered by the abundance of money 
seeking investment, unfilled consumer 
needs which run to the largest propor- 
tions in years, and the possibilities for 
gearing industrial output to a_ higher 
speed without disturbing current levels 
of operating expenditures inordinately.” 

Although the seasonal decline has 
started to appear, to a moderate degree, 
in some manufacturing divisions, the 
general rate of industrial operations is at 
about the level established the beginning 
of June. 

It has become known that druggists’ 
sundries manufacturers recently met in 
New York, N. Y., to consider organ- 
izing a voluntary association to cooper- 
ate in gathering statistics and in other 
matters pertaining to the industry. 


Joseph P. Muzzio, president of Brook- 
Ivn Color Works, Inc., 129-143 Cherry 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of 
fine lake colors, is celebrating his fiftieth 
year in the dry color business. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


New York Group Outing 

The New York Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A. C. S., held its second annual 
outing at The Alps Castle, Preakness, 
N. J., Saturday, June 15, 1935. Approxi- 
mately 200 rubber gave 
way to the spirit of the occasion with 
hearty enthusiasm. Evidence of both 
the “spirit’”’ and the “enthusiasm” will be 
observed by referring to the accompany- 
ing group picture. 

Various games, all conducted as con- 


technologists 


tests with desirable prizes for the win- 
ners, were played in accordance with the 
well-planned schedule. Against the op- 
position of six other formidable teams 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.’s 
club won the soft ball tournament and 


Soft-Ball Contest Trophy 
Donated by 
Inpra Ruspper Worip 








the silver loving-cup donated for this 
event by INprA RUBBER WorLD, This 
trophy will be held by the winner for 
one vear and will eventually become the 
permanent property of any team winning 
it three times. Fountain pens donated 
by the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., as prizes 
for home runs, were won by Mercurio, 
Vilneer, Jacoby, Barth, Williams, Car- 
ter, Edland, and Comes. The winners 
of the other elimination contests follow: 
Tennis, Comes, Opper, runner up; 
Horseshoe, Lamela, Jackson, runner up; 
Boochie, Boulifant, Norton, runner up; 
Golf, low gross, 79, Bainbridge; high 
gross, 157, Stose; low putts, 28, Smith; 
most birdies, 2, McCreary. Three live- 
ly amateur boxing bouts of four rounds 
each attracted much interest. 

At 4.30 p.m. dinner was served, after 
which and contest were 
awarded. The prizes were donated by 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Stamford Rubber 
Supply Co., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Flintkote Co., Vansul, Inc., Gen- 
eral Atlas Carbon Co., The Rubber Age, 
Armstrong Products Co., Naugatuck 
Chemical, United Carbon Co., and IN- 
DIA RUBBER WoORrLD. 


door prizes 


H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., dealer in 
crude and scrap rubber, latex, and soft- 
1ed rubber, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, 
Y., recently enlarged its office space 
0% at that address. The firm now oc- 
cupies the entire 49th floor in the Chan- 
This area is subdivided for 
the various departmental offices and 
rooms for accessory such as 
samples, testing, and conference. 


in tower. 
uses, 


Walter L. Tepper, president, Martin 
Rubber Co., Inc., 27-27 Jackson Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y., late in July 
will visit the company’s European agent 
in London, England. Then he will con- 
tinue his business trip through several 
other European countries, returning 
home the latter part of September. 








Among Those Present at the New York Group Outing 





60 





R. M. 


Neumann 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., 160 
Front New York, N. Y., has ap- 
M. Neumann manager of the 
pigment division to late 
Robert Hursh. Mr. Neumann joined The 
New Jersey Zine Co. in 1906 as clerk in 
its treasury department and was made 
1912. By the end of the year 
he had become assistant and 


ot The Mineral Point 


St. 





succeed the 


cashier in 
treasurer 
assistant secretary 
a subsidiary, in Chicago, II1., 
where he was transferred. He was 
manager of western sales of The 


Zinc 


Sales Co., head- 


1918. 


Jersey with 





quarters in Chicago, in 
Golf Ball Manufacturers’ Association 
at a recent meeting in New York, N. Y., 


elected the following officers: president, 


L. B. Icely, president of the Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co. and of General 
Sports, Inc.; vice president, E. C. Conlin, 
f the United States Rubber Co.; and 





' y-treasurer, H. Boardman Spald- 
ing, of A. G. Spalding & 

Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th St., 
inted C. M. Piper general man- 


ager of the automotive materials depart- 


Bros. 
has app 
ment, succeeding J. T. Spicer, resigned. 


For five years Mr. Piper conducted his 
own sales counsel organization for pro- 





ducers and marketers of automotive 
products, rubber, and petroleum. Before 
that ti he was with The Fisk Tire 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and the 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

Metal Products Exhibit. 
ber 1 a permanent exhibit of metals and 
plastics will be opened on the third floor 


On Septem- 


of the International Building at Rock- 
efeller Center, New York, N. Y.., by 
Products Exhibits, Inc. The ex- 


hibition will be the 


interests of those who specify and pur- 


devoted wholly to 


chase materials and parts for industrial 


purposes. It will feature alloys, ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals, plastics, finished 
and semi-finished parts made from these 
materials, finishes for metals and plas- 
designs, 


tics, manufacturing processes, 
et 


styling, etc. 


R. M. A. Activities 

Immediately following the Supreme 
Court’s decision regarding the NRA, 
The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, ‘Inc., started plans for adjusting 
the industry to the changed condi- 
tions. 

A meeting of the board of direc- 
tors was held in New York on June 4 
at which it was recommended that the 


various divisions of the rubber indus- 
try resume activities under the divi- 
sional plan of the association, func- 


tions permitted to lag since the adop- 
tion of the NRA 

It was proposed that each division 
hold a meeting at which a form of 
operation best suited to its particular 
requirements be prepared, including 
the establishment of a budget, basis 
of assessment, by-laws, etc. Each di- 
vision, it was recommended, would be 
autonomous in its operation, though it 
would be expected to contribute to the 
maintenance of a central body. 

Representatives of the various divi- 
sions have been occupied with meet- 
ings to determine functional and per- 
sonnel organization plans. 


codes. 





Mensanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has leased quarters in the R. C. A. 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, 
Nex. 


Rubber in B. & O. Train 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
having exhibited throughout its 
tem its new streamlined steam type of 
train, the “Abraham Lincoln,” now 
operates it from St. Louis to Chicago 
on a five-hour run. This train, boasting 
many new features of design, is built 
of a chromium steel alloy, is half the 
weight of the ordinary train, and is 
hauled by a new steam locomotive, the 
“Lord Baltimore,” which is alternated 
with the “Lady Baltimore,” slightly 
lighter in 

Rubber is used in the construction of 
the “Abraham Lincoln” as follows, mostly 
3g-inch rubber in spring 


SVs- 


weight. 


to deaden sound: 
seats and caps, for snubber; %-inch rub- 
ber disk in spring seats and caps, for 
equalizer springs; rubber applied in end 
elliptic springs: 34-inch 
rubber pads applied at the tail end of 


castings for 


couplers; and %-inch thick rubber on 
floors throughout most of the en- 
tire train 
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Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y., through its board 
of governors, acting upon a petition from 
voted to close on Saturdays 
August 31, 1935, in- 


members, 
from June 22 to 
clusive. 

Far Eastern Representatives, Inc., 
brokerage house, on June 10 moved from 
79 Wall St. to 347 Madison Ave., New 
York, N, Y. 


Horace V. Corey, of the American 


Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y., returned recently 
from an extended business tour of the 
West Indies and Central and South 
America. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumber- 
land, Md. Judge W. Calvin Chestnut 
on June 22 in Baltimore, Md., signed an 
order approving the reorganization plan 
of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. under 
an amended plan whereby The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., is 
to take over Kelly-Springfield, and set 
July 2 as a date for a hearing on final 
confirmation. 

Smith Chemical & Color Co., Inc., 
importer, exporter, and manufacturer of 
chemicals, colors, and pigment fillers, 
55 John St., Brooklyn, N. Y., through 
President C. Smith has announced that 
George W. Jargstorff, who recently re- 
signed from C. K. Williams & Co., 
Easton, Pa., has joined the Smith or- 
ganization and will handle the sale of 
its colors and chemicals principally in 
the eastern district, with headquarters 
at 55 John St. Mr. Jargstorff had pre- 
viously been associated with Plastic In- 
dustries, Inc., Newark, N. J., and the 
General Laboratories of the United 
States Rubber Co., which are in Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park and 
Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn, ©. Y., manu- 
facturer of temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time, and level instruments, 
has appointed E. D. Wacker assistant 
general sales manager. He has been 
with the company eleven years, part of 
the time as manager of the Pittsburgh 
territory and more recently as division 
sales manager in charge of Snapon con- 
troller sales for domestic refrigerators. 
A considerable portion of Mr. Wacker’s 
time will be spent in the field contacting 
sales representatives as well as jobbers. 
Sales of the Snapon controller division 
will be under the supervision of R. A. 
Skinner. 











The “Abraham Lincoln” Pulled by the “Lady Baltimore” 
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Jeremiah B. Spillane 
ss 


Jeremiah B. Spillane, the Senior 
Vice President and Director of 
our Company, has passed away. 

For more than forty-five years 
he has been associated with our 
family—first with my father and 
for nineteen years with my 
brother and me. 

Always retiring by nature, he 
was little known in the rubber 
manufacturing industry, prefer- 
ring that the younger men should 
be brought to the front. 

As Chairman of our Editorial 
Board, his keen ability and excel- 
lent judgment have been reflected 
in this publication. 

The officers of the Company, as 
well as the staff of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD, join with me 
in deep sorrow at his passing. 
His warm, affectionate person- 
ality and his splendid counsel will 
never be forgotten by any of us. 


Edward Lyman Bill, 
President and Publisher 


Andre Dubose 


ITH the death of Andre Dubosc at 
Rouen, France, on March 22, the 
rubber industry lost a charming and 
cultured personality. M. Dubosc, who 
was in his seventy-sixth year, was born 
in Rouen and educated at Caen. Fol- 
lowing his father’s example, he began his 
career as a dealer in chemical products, 
but soon his scientific bent asserted it- 
self and eventually he was recognized 
as an authority on chemical and techno- 
logical problems, particularly of syn- 
thetic camphor and later on of factices. 
To the rubber industry he is probably 
best known as the one-time editor of Le 
Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha (from 
1914-1920) and as the writer of numer- 
ous articles concerned not only with the 
technical aspects of the commodity but 
also its history. During the World War 
he visited the United States and on his 
return to France did much to promote 
the use of the then newly discovered ac- 
celerators. A man of versatile parts, M. 
Dubosc had an encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of many subjects also pertaining 
to literature and the arts; a brilliant and 
entertaining conversationalist, and him- 
self a fine musician, he for years con- 
ducted the theatrical and = musical 
columas of a Rouen paper. He was 


OBITUARY 


Andre Dubosc 


president of the Society of Rouen Monu- 
ments, vice president of the Industrial 
Society of Rouen and of the Chemistry 
Circle of Paris. 

He leaves a widow and a family. 


Maxwell M. Kahn 
MAXWELL MEYER KAHN, who 


died suddenly last month, for four 
years was president of the Maxwell 
Rubber Products Corp., 181 Verona 
Ave., Newark, N. J., manufacturer of 
toys and general molded rubber goods. 
He was born in New York, N. Y., May 
12, 1886. He attended Columbia Univer- 
sity, which gave him an A.B. degree in 
1906. 

His business connections follow: rub- 
ber analyst, United States Navy Yard, 
Brookiyn, N. Y., 1909-1912; chief chem- 
ist, New York Insulated Wire Co., New 
York, 1913-1916, and Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., Muskegon, Mich., 1917; 
assistant chief chemist, Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co., Cumberland, Md., 1917-1924; 


Maxwell M. Kahn 


technical director, Overman Cushion 
Tire Co., New York, 1924-1926; and vice 
president and factory manager, Raritan 
Rubber, Inc., New Brunswick, N. J., 
1926-1931. 

Mr. Kahn belonged to Phi Alpha Sig- 
ma Fraternity, the Elks, American Geo- 
and the American 
the Advancement of 


graphical Society, 
Association for 
Science. 

His him. 


Wife survives 


James W. Halderman 
- WARNER HALDERMAN, 

60, for more than 35 
pounder at the Vulcanized Rubber Co., 
Morrisville, Pa., died May 20 after an 
illness of about vears. He was a 
member of the Jr. O.U.A.M. He is 
survived by his wife. Burial was in 
Morrisville. 


years a com- 


two 


NEW JERSEY 


UBBER- manufacturers of New 

Jersey have decided to continue 
operating under the old NRA code and 
will not alter working hours or wages. 
Some of the manufacturers have written 
letters to their customers announcing 
this policy and the fact that no change 
in prices is anticipated. The rubber 
situation is holding up very well at this 
time. The manufacture of aircraft in two 
new plants near Trenton has resulted ir 
orders for Trenton rubber mills. 

The Court of Chancery of New Jersey 
has made awards totaling $83,500 to re- 
ceivers and counsel of the Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Co. for their services in a re- 
ceivership proceedings: Receivers Daniel 
O’Regan and Edmund S. Burke, $13,500 
each; Frank C. Ferguson, $10,000; John 
P. Maguire, $3,500; Merritt Lane, gen- 
eral counsel, $20,000; Stanley Clarke, 
$7,500; John Tozer, $6,000; William 
Harris, $5,000; Scott McLanahan, 
$2,000; and Walter Stern, counsel for 
the noteholders’ protective committee 
$2,500. 

Elwood B. Lee, 45, of 126 Waverly 
Pl., Trenton, for many years a traveling 
salesman for the Acme Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Trenton, on June 3 was seriously 
injured in an automobile accident in 
which his wife and her mother were 
killed. 

Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, an- 
nounces that business shows 

improvement over last 
buying in general | 


’ 


consider- 
and 
1as increased. 


able 
that 
There has been no change in 
working hours 
the Blue Eagle. 

The Pocono Co., Trenton, is again 
operating full time with all employes at 
work. Company officials report a 


year 


wages or 
following the death of 


gen- 


eral increase in orders. 





Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, is 
experiencing fairly good business at this 
time. Milton H. Martindell, company 
vice president and treasurer, was on a 
business trip through the far western 
states. 

Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, is run- 
ning normally in all departments. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
operates with two shifts in the 
room. Officials consider the sum- 
mer outlook promising. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
finds business is far ahead of last year’s. 
The company has decided to continue 
operating under code conditions and pay 
the same wages and has notified its cus- 


now 


press 


tomers to this effect. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, since the 
volume of business has increased the 
past few months, finds the outlook more 
favorable. Wages during the year will 
not be reduced, and the same working 
hours will prevail. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Trenton, 
an extension 
The 
brick 
one 
in- 


has awarded contracts for 
to the plant at a cost of $10,000. 
building will be two 
and steel. The concern, the oldest 
of its kind in this section, reports 
creased business in all lines, with both 
the mechanical goods and the rubber 
shoe departments operating at a nor- 


stories of 


mal rate. 





Canadian Rubber Imports 
Decline in First Four 
Months of 1935 
Crude rubber imports by Canada in 


the first four months of 1935 amounted 
to 17,922,619 pounds (8,001 long tons), 


valued at $2,133,784, which was 15% 
less than the quantity of 21,065,890 
pounds (9,405 long tons), valued at 


$2,035,967, for the same period of 1934. 

The record for greatest imports of 
crude rubber in the first four months of 
a calendar year was established in 1929, 
when 14,805 long tons were imported, 
and the lowest record was in the same 
period of 1933, with imports of 4,033 
tons. 

An interesting change has been made 
in Canadian takings of crude rubber 
during the first four months of the cur- 
rent year by increased direct receipts 
from rubber-producing countries. In 
the January-April period of 1934, 98.6% 
of total Canadian rubber imports came 
from the United States and the small 
remainder of 1.4% was divided among 
the Straits Settlements, Netherland In- 
dia, Belgium, Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom. The imports in the 
same period of 1935 witnessed the 
change in origins, with 67.5% of the 
total coming from the United States, 
30.2% from the Straits Settlements, 


1.6% from Ceylon, and the remaining 
0.7% from Netherland India and Trini- 


Commerce Reports. 


dad and Tobago. 





ECENT reports to the Automobile 

Manufacturers Association indicate 
that 1935 automobile production would 
be the largest since 1929. This belief is 
based on factory reports to date 
and estimates for the last half of the 
year, which would bring the total to 
3,525,000 cars and trucks. The wearing 
out of old cars here and abroad, new 
road construction providing greater op- 
portunities for truck transportation, and 
the unusual values offered in present-day 
automobiles are said to have contributed 
greatly to this forward movement. Na- 
turally this rise in automobile production 
is reflected in greater activity in many 
other industries, including rubber manu- 
facturing. 

In the St. Louis district labor troubles 
in the lead and zine area have been 
smoothed out. Prices hold firm, and de- 
mand is increasing. 


sales 


Dryden Rubber Co., 1014 S. Kildare 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, manufacturer of 
mechanical rubber goods, through Presi- 
dent George B. Dryden reports that 
owing to the unprecedented acceptance 
of its rubber products by the automotive, 
refrigeration, and general mechanical 
trade it is forced to increase the capacity 
plant by additions of approximate- 
ly 15,000 square feet and the installation 
of latest types of equipment, including 
mills, tubing machines, and presses. 
These additions in plant and equipment, 
to be completed by early fall, will in- 
crease capacity one-third. Mr. Dryden 
expects business to hold up well into the 
summer. 

Schiller Engineering Co. has moved 
from 8280 Epworth Blvd. to 9210 Hol- 
mur Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Grant Auto Appliance Co., formerly 


of its 


at Harvey, Ill., has been changed to 
H-G Rubber Co., Inc., 3444-48 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill., which manu- 


factures rubber goods including molded 
and extruded rubber specialties, pedal 
pads, rubber cement, tire repair materi- 
als, and camelback. 

The St. Louis Rubber Cement Co., 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo., should be permitted 
to use the mark “3 in 1” as a trademark 
for a combination adhesive cement, de- 
spite the opposition of the Three in One 
Co., New York, N. Y., which uses the 
same mark on cleansing and lubricating 
oil, Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
Frazer has ruled. The opinion 
was rendered on appeal from an earlier 
decision by the examiner of interfer- 
ences, who had also held that the St. 
Louis concern was properly entitled to 
use the mark on its rubber cement. The 
two products in question are not of the 
same descriptive properties, and confu- 
sion in trade is not shown, the decision 
said. 


Leslie 





MIDWEST 
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Hydraulie Transmission 

A new compact and self-contained 
hydraulic variable speed transmission, 
unaffected by moisture or dirt in the 
atmosphere, permits a 1,200 r.p.m. mo- 
tor to deliver reduced speed from 5 to 
750 r.p.m. or increased speed up to 
2,500 r.p.m. without the use of belts, 
pulleys, or other intermediate devices. 
This variable transmission is obtained 
by means of a tightly enclosed multiple 
piston oil pump of adjustable stroke 
and delivery. Change of direction of 
delivery rotation can be effected with 
no addition of parts, and the units can 
be constructed, where necessary, with 
adjustments for instantaneous reversing. 
Vickers, Inc., 1424 Oakman Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Rubber Dollar Bills 

In response to many inquiries regard- 
ing manufacturers of rubber money 
IxpiA Ruspper Wortp after much inves- 
tigation learned the following from the 
field force of the Division of Secret 
Service of the United States Treasury 
Department. 

“It has been ruled by the U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorneys in the Michigan District 
that the possession and distribution of 
this rubber currency is a violation of 
the U. S. Penal Code and all such rub- 
ber currency is to be confiscated, al- 
though up to this time no prosecution 
has been made of the possessors.” 





A. 8. T. M. Meeting 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials was held at Detroit, Mich., June 
24-28, 1935. The report of Committee 
D-11 on Rubber Products was presented 
in usual form. It contains information 
of much interest on the activities of sub- 
committees. In appendices are given 
proposed revisions in standards for rub- 
ber products, proposed methods of phys- 
ical testing of rubber products (general 
requirements), and proposed tentative 
methods of test for adhesion of vulcan- 
ized rubber (friction test). This report 
is available as 1935 Preprint 66 from the 
A. S. T. M. headquarters in Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, Ill., manu- 
facturer of “Dutch Brand’ rubber and 
chemical products, has appointed 
Thomas W. Mahoney in charge of sales 
for the southwestern territory including 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisi- 
ana. He had formerly been with F. J. 
Keller Co., Fort Worth, Tex., who had 
previously represented Van Cleef in that 
district. Noah Van Cleef, one of the 
four brothers controlling the firm, is on 
a trip to South America visiting com- 
pany representatives there. He is ex- 
pected back late this month. 
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Latex in Footwear 

The increasing 
adhesive in footwear 
discussed by H. Bradley, director of 
research, British Boot, Shoe & Allied 
Trades Research Association, at a meet- 
ing of the Institution of the Rubber In- 
dustry in London on March 26. Where 
the uppers of ladies’ shoes are of reptile 
skins, silk, or other delicate material, 
the leather or fabric backing is frequent- 
ly stuck on with latex. It is usually 
employed to cement the _ turned-over 
edges of the upper parts, to stick on the 
supporting stays of uppers of fancy 
shoes, and to cover wooden heels with 
leather. 

Before the sole can be stitched to the 
shoe, the wet leather sole must be stuck 
on. While there is as yet no really 
satisfactory adhesive for this purpose, 
latex has so far proved the best, and 
possibly it might be perfected for this 
use by suitable compounding. After 
the bottoms of the shoe have been chan- 
neled for taking the seam, the lips of the 
channel must be stuck down; this work 
is done either with natural latex or 
some proprietary, compounded brand. 
An adhesive with a starch base is usually 
employed to stick the stiffener at the 
back of the shoe to the lining and the 
outer leather; here too latex is finding 
a growing use. A large firm of slipper 
manufacturers prefers latex for sticking 
lambskin socks into slippers. 

Mr. Bradley then mentioned some 
synthetic products made abroad and 
asked why they were not produced in 
England. In the course of the discus- 
sion that followed the lecture it was 
brought out that this condition was 
partly due to the patent situation. These 
foreign products include rubberized 
fiber-board stiffeners, which come from 
Germany and presumably contain latex. 
This material withstands moisture, ‘is 
resilient, and can be shaved to a feather 
edge. Some beautiful materials which 
appeared to contain latex, and were used 
for lining ladies’ shoes, were also im- 
ported; while the synthetic materials for 
insoles are chiefly of American origin. 


use of latex as an 
manufacture was 


British Industries Fair 


Among the attractions at the Engi- 
neering and Hardware Section of the 
British Industries Fair, Birmingham, 
which opened May 20, was the Fairway, 
a roadway 2/3-mile long and 30 feet 
wide, made up of 46 experimental sec- 
tions. Only 3 of these were of rubber, 
and North British blocks and Gaisman 
blocks were featured. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Among the novelties displayed were: 
new forme of Dunlopillo now adapted 
for use as carpet underlay and _ stair 
pads; Coco-Rubbertex, made by Gutta- 
Percha & Rubber (London), Ltd., which 
resembles coconut matting, but is entire- 
ly of rubber and superior to coconut 
matting in every way; improved oil- 
resisting rubbers from the Northern 
Rubber Co., marketed under the name of 
Nordoil. The resistance of these mater- 
ials to all kinds of and solvents 
was demonstrated. 


oils 


Company News 


Although the German companies of 
the Dunlop concern made _ substantial 
profits during the past year, the abnor- 
mal conditions in Germany render them 
unavailable to the parent company. 
These figures, therefore, are not included 
in the profits of £1,687,687 announced 
by the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., for 
1934, an increase of £174,821 over those 
for 1933; and a dividend of 8% was 
recommerided as in 1933. Discussing 
the progress of the company’s planta- 
tions in Malaya, Sir Eric Geddes, the 
chairman, said that the export of concen- 
trated latex had increased 100% as com- 
pared with 1933. Costs of production on 
the plantations increased substantially 
during 1934, partly because of a 70% 
rise in the cost of labor and partly be- 
cause of increased taxation. Taxes now 
account for 14% of the F.O.B. cost. 
There has been a satisfactory increase in 
the sale of tires of all kinds, particularly 
cycle tires, exports of which were 40% 


Bush House, Home of Witco, Ltd. 


up on 1933. Interest is growing in 
pneumatic tires for horse-drawn vehicles 
and the like, and one milk distributing 
concern in England is to equip 2,000 


- horse-drawn carts with Dunlop tires. Sir 


Eric stressed the growing menace of 
competition from British territories in 
the Far East, imports from which are 
free of duty; he expressed the fear that 
other products besides rubber footwear 
would be taken up and stated that this 
perplexing problem should be handled 
by the Government before it becomes 
too complex. 

The North British Rubber Co., Ltd., 
in its annual report for 1934 also com- 
plained about this type of competition, 
Stating that rubber footwear prices had 
fallen steadily owing to large importa- 
tions free of duty from Hong-Kong, 
made by Asiatic labor and marked 
“British Empire.” This concern reports 
a trading profit of £43,515. After various 
amounts are written off, a balance of 
£8,221 will be carried forward. No div- 
idend will be paid on the 5% cumulative 
preferred shares, in arrears since June, 
1930. 

The British Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
declared an interim dividend of 31%4% 
less tax on the ordinary shares. The 
current business year runs to September 
30, 1935. Last year the interim dividend 
was 3%, and the final 5%, making, in 
all, 8% less tax. 

Viscolax is a new elastic yarn made 
by Robert Pickles, Ltd., Burnly, for use 
in underwear, pullovers, and surgical 
stockings. The yarn, perfected after two 
years of experimentation, is of viscose 
and rubber. 


Viteo. Ltd. 

Witco, Ltd., was recently incorporated 
in England as an associate of Wishnick- 
Tumpeer, Inc., of New York. Sales offi- 
ces are in Bush House, London, under 
the charge of T. F. Dunn, Jr., managing 
director, and C. C. Hallett, 
and sales manager. 


secretary 


Mr. Dunn brings a wide foreign ex- 
perience to his new position, having 
been a prominent member of the foreign 
sales staff of Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
Mr. Hallett has been identified with the 
chemical industry for many years, re- 
cently as joint manager of an important 
chemical firm in London. 

While Witco, Ltd., specializes in car- 
bon black, it also handles a complete 
line of chemicals, colors, and pigments 
for the paint, printing ink, rubber, linole- 
um, pottery, enamelware, and 
manufacturing industries. 


glass 
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Germany 

Reports on business conditions in the 
German rubber industry during the first 
quarter of 1935 were, on the whole, fa- 
vorable. Employment increased in cer- 
tain lines and in others remained at the 
level of the corresponding period of 
1934. Home demand continued good; 
while some improvement was noted in 
the export trade despite the many re- 
strictions imposed by foreign govern- 
ments on imports. Prices locally were 
unchanged as compared with last year 
and in certain lines were unfavorable. 
The outlook for inland business for the 
coming year, however, is judged to be 
good. 

The volume of exports of soft rubber 
goods increased during the first quarter 
of 1935, 32,227 quintals against 28,913 
quintals in the corresponding period of 
1934; but the value was only 8,874,000 
marks compared with 9,049,000 marks. 
Hard rubber exports were 2,391 quintals, 
value 1,098,000 marks, against 1,680 
quintals, value 996,000 marks. Among 
the exports to show increases were auto- 
mobile casings, 39,668 quintals against 
30,230 quintals. 

At his own request Erich Hammesfahr 
has been relieved of his duties as head 
of the Control Bureau for Rubber and 
Asbestos and of the Control Bureau for 
Carbon Black to enable him to take over 
the management of the Ideuka, a new 
organization founded by Continental, 
Deka, Dunlop, and Phoenix to deal 
jointly with questions pertaining to the 
supply of raw materials for the rubber 
industry, to test all possibilities in con- 
nection with supplies, negotiate raw ma- 
terial credits, watch the raw materials 
and export markets, promote exports, 
etc. The organization has the approval 
of the government, and all rubber firms 
interested are free to join it. 

In the Berlin schools of the German 
Labor Front, 380 new courses are now 
open to members of the commercial and 
civil service groups and the group of 
engineers, chemists, and  foremen. 
Among the rest a course on rubber and 
the manufacture of rubber is offered. 

A novel rubber mat shown at a recent 
building exhibition was made of sections 
of brake hose. The government rail- 
ways require a very high grade of brake 
hose, and even after it has been dis- 
carded as no longer fit for use on the 
railways, a considerable portion of the 
hose is still useful. Some manufacturer 
got the idea of collecting these discarded 
hoses, cutting them into pieces 10 to 
50 mm. long, arranging the sections, cut 
side up, side by side to form mats and 
vulcanizing the whole. The mats are 
especially intended for the entrances of 
restaurants, beer gardens, and _ public 
buildings, but can also be used on stairs. 
The new mat is said to possess several 
advantages over the usual type of rubber 
mat: the fabric inserts facilitate thorough 
cleaning of muddied shoes and prevent 
slipping; the mat remains dry under all 
conditions; dirt falls into the holes and 
can later on easily be swept up while 


the mat itself can be cleaned with a 
garden hose. 

Referring to a notice in the foreign 
press regarding a French invention re- 
lating to the use of sugar to improve 
the resistance of rubber solutions, 
Gummi-Zeitung points out that the me- 
thod of adding small amounts of pow- 
dered sugar to rubber compounds to 
increase the resistance to wear of rub- 
ber vulcanizates has been protected in 
Germany since August 6, 1935, by Ger- 
man patent No. 597,843. 





France 

France’s exports of rubber goods dur- 
ing 1934 declined both as to volume and 
value. Pneumatic tires and tubes for 
automobiles, which came to 90,280 quin- 
tals, value 138,839,000 francs in 1933, 
were only 71,890  quintals, value 
101,893,000 francs in 1934; solid tires 
dropped from 9,281 quintals, value 9,784,- 
0UO francs, to 5,181 quintals, value 
5,107,000 francs; and cycle tires and 
tubes from 16,176 quintals, value 21,570,- 
000 francs, to 14,541 quintals, value 18,- 
416,000 francs. Footwear was one of 
the few items of export which increased 
during 1934; the figures are 6,784 quin- 
tals, value 8,753,000 francs, against 
6,283 quintals, value 8,440,000 francs. 
Other rubber goods declined trom 20,- 
931 quintals, value 22,507,000 francs, to 
18,180 quintals value 19,067,000 francs. 

A considerable proportion of France’s 
export of rubber goods goes to her 
colonies; of pneumatic tires, about 43%; 
solid tires, 50%; cycle tires and tubes, 
20%; other rubber goods, over 50%. 
Of European customers, Switzerland, 
Luxemburg, and Spain are the most im- 
portant although these countries heavily 
curtailed purchases in 1934. Switzerland 
takes the bulk of French cycle tire ex- 
ports. During 1934 shipments of auto- 
mobile tires and tubes to British India 
fell steeply, but this loss was practically 
made up by the equally heavy increase 
of shipments to the Dutch Indies. 

Etablissements Bognier & Burnet re- 
ports a profit of 725,587 francs in 1934 
against 744,705 francs in 1933. 





Belgium 

The Compagnie Bergougnan Belge 
closed its accounts for 1934 with a loss 
of 992,628 francs. Another Belgium firm 
that suffered heavy loss during the past 
year was the Manufacture Liegeoise de 
Caoutchouc Englebert & Fils & Cie., of 
Liege. Against a profit of 727,194 francs 
in 1933, it booked a loss of 12,200,000 
francs over the past year. Its business 
during 1934 is reported to have been 
only 2,290,000 francs, against 17,120,000 
francs the year before. 

As the above two companies manu- 
facture principally tires it is of interest 
to notice that Belgian exports of casings 
and inner tubes continue to fall. In 
March, 1935, exports of casings were 
only 234,300 kilos, against 681,000 kilos 
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in March, 1934, and of inner tubes 41,- 
700 against 94,100 kilos; for the first 
quarter of 1935 the total for casings was 
748,400 against 1,660,000 kilos, and for 
inner tubes, 114,400 against 243,200 kilos, 
in the first quarter of 1934. 





Other European Notes 


The Suomen Gummitehdas O. Y., 
Helsingfors, Finland, capitalized at 
40,000,000 Finmarks, has rubber goods 
factories also at Nokia, Nurmi, and 
Savio. It declared a 14% dividend over 
the business year just ended as compared 
with 10% the year before. 

The Polish rubber manufacturing con- 
cern of F. W. Schweikert, Lodz, closed 
its past business year with a loss of 219,- 
912 zloty. It has a capital of 10,200,000 
zloty. 

Soviet Russia’s output of synthetic 
rubber for 1935 is estimated at 25,000 
tons. In 1936, according to the rubber 
trust, synthetic production should reach 
40,000 tons. 

In a recent unconditional most-fay- 
ored-nation reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Sweden 
forty-four concessions were made to the 
latter while she gave the United States 
concessions on sixty-four items. Among 
these are duty reductions on rubber tire 
casings or parts, from 120 to 100 crowns, 
and the retention of present Swedish 
duty rates on rubber heels, soles, and 
belting. 

Effective retroactively from April 1, 
1935, Greece has granted to the United 
States an import quota of 100 metric 
tons of automobile tires and tubes for 
the second calendar quarter of 1935 
free of barter requirements, by a min- 
isterial decision of April 18, accord- 
ing to a report of May 9 from Com- 
mercial Attaché Karl L. Rankin, 
Athens. At the same time a quota 
of 40 metric tons was granted to 
Great Britain, and the importation of 
tires from other countries was made 
free of quota restrictions but subject 
to barter requirements. 





Canadian Wire and Cable 
Identification 


A standard system for identifying 
the insulated wire and cable made by 
Canadian and United States manufac- 
turers has been adopted by the Cana- 
dian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion, with the cooperation of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. A purple thread 
will be woven into the outer braid of 
the wire, with the identifying color of 
the manufacturer, to indicate that the 
wire is a Canadian product. The Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories has agreed not 
to assign a marker containing a pur- 
ple thread to any United States manu- 
facturer. The Laboratories have also 
promised to discourage the use of a 
purple thread in any form by manufac- 
turers in the United States. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 





JAPAN 





The Japanese rubber footwear in- 
dustry has suffered a considerable set- 
back as a result of the various restrictive 
measures adopted by America and other 
countries to keep out the Japanese ‘ar- 
ticle. From data published by the Japan 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
1934 exports of rubber footwear de- 
creased 14,500,000 pairs, declined 8,720,- 
000 yen in value as compared with 1933. 
The 1934 exports of the different types 
of footwear and the decreases as against 
1933 are given in the table which ap- 
pears below: 











Piirs Yen 
1934 Decrease 1934 Decrease 
Total from 1933 Total from 1933 
Value 


Boots 590,000 1,487,000 806,000 1,318,000 
Shoes 3,616,000 1,689,000 1,731,000 1,144,000 
Canvas 

shoes 33,652,000 10,741,000 17,504,000 5,977,000 


Baby 
shoes 2,306,000 385,000 283,000 


Total 40,164,000 14,517,000 20,426,000 8,722,000 


600,000 





The decrease in footwear exports has 
to a certain extent been offset by in- 
creases in the exports of cycle and motor 
tires and other rubber goods in 1934, 
which a British report states were as 
follows: automobile tires, 3,675,897 yen; 
cycle and jinriksha tires, 6,318,879 yen; 
rubber toys, 6,406,263 yen; other rub- 
ber manufactures, 5,215,995 yen. 

The manufacture of rubber goods has 
developed to such an extent in Japan 
that local manufacturers can supply 
nearly all Japan’s rubber needs. Im- 
ports are insignificant and confined 
chiefly to golf balls and certain technical 
specialties. Automobile tire imports 
were only 9,000 yen in 1934. Even the 
production of golf balls is soon to be 
started, it seems. As to tires, Dr. E. 
A. Hauser, who recently visited Japan, 
states that the biggest Japanese rubber 
concern, the Nihon Tabi and Bridge- 
stone Tire Co., Kurume, produces around 
2,000 tires a day. Data from the United 
States Department of Commerce show 
that exports of tires of all kinds and 
inner tubes increased practically from 
month to month during the first quarter 
of 1935; the total was 3,241,300 kin (100 
kin equals 132.3 pounds), including for 
jinriksha 195,800 kin; cycle, 1,958,800 kin; 
automobile, 963,600 kin; other, 123,100 
kin. 

Netherland India continues to be 
Japan’s best customer for tires and tubes, 
taking about one-third of the 1934 total, 
but headway has been made also in 
Malaya, China, British India, Kwan- 
tung, and Manchukuo. 


Restriction Difficulties 


The introduction of individual re- 
striction for natives in certain parts of 
Sumatra is bringing new difficulties with 
it. As elsewhere in the East, quite a 
trade in rubber export permits has de- 
veloped. One effect is that in many 
sections the natives at present are tap- 
ping little. But a graver result is that 
some cases of falsification of coupons 
have already been discovered. In one 
instance it was found that the figure 3 
had been placed before a 2 on the 
coupon, thus bringing the permissible 
amount of rubber up to 32 kilos a month 
instead of 2 kilos. The coupon had 
passed through so many hands that it 
was no longer possible to trace the 
culprit. In another similar case the au- 
thorities were more fortunate, and the 
guilty party will be duly dealt with. 
Traders in coupons are cunning enough 
to buy the coupons when rubber is low 
and hold them until the price rises again. 
Now that the situation has been dis- 
covered, the government will no doubt 
promptly devise suitable measures for 
correcting it. 

In Western Division of Borneo the 
local authorities have a problem of a 
different nature with which to cope. 
Here native rubber is still subject to the 
special export duty, but can otherwise 
be exported freely. It has now de- 
veloped, the Sumatra Post learns, that 
some of the smaller estates which usual- 
ly also have some native rubber on hand, 
now sell that part of their own rubber 
not covered by export licenses along 
with the native rubber to buyers of the 
latter. Consequently large stocks have 
accumulated at Pontianak, and much 
estate rubber is being exported as native 
rubber. In this way the estate rubber, 
on which there is no export duty, com- 
petes with native rubber in the field 
reserved for the latter. The rubber 
passes through so many hands that it 
is hard to trace its origin. Hence the 
authorities are considering measures to 
insure that all rubber is properly covered 
by indications of origin. 


More Dry Rubber 


A feature of the twenty-first Report on 
Native Rubber Cultivation for the fourth 
quarter of 1934, by the Agricultural 
Economic Division of the Department 
of Economic Affairs, is the evidence of 
the greatly increased interest in dry 
rubber shown by the natives since re- 
striction. Whereas in 1933 the amount 
of dry rubber exported represented only 
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13.1% of the total native rubber ship- 
ments, in 1934 this rose to 26.5%. The 
development in the preparation of dry 
rubber was particularly marked during 
the latter half of 1934 when dry rubber 
accounted for 38.5% of the whole; the 
maximum for any month was reached in 
December, 1934, with the figure of 
45.8%. 

A study of the different districts shows 
that the increase in dry rubber is by no 
means uniform for all territories. Most 
progress seems to have been made in 
Tapanoeli where almost the entire 1934 
output, 4,346 out of 4,355 tons, or 9934%, 
was in the form of dry rubber; Banka 
and Dependencies came next with 1,723 
tons dry out of a total 1,754 tons, or 
9814%; followed by Riouw (free terri- 
tory) with 2,272 tons dry out of 2,496 
tons, or 91%. Palembang, Djambi, In- 
dragiri, East Coast of Sumatra, continue 
to send by far the greater part of their 
rubber in a wet condition; Palembang, 
for instance, sent only 6% dry out of a 
total of 13,923 tons (dry equivalent) for 
the year. 

However here too a change may be 
expected as Palembang imported 600 
rubber mangles in December, 1934, 
alone, and during that month, too, put 
its first batch of native smoked sheet 
on the market. 

In South and East Borneo credits of 
about 400 guilders have been granted for 
the erection of factories to make native 
smoked sheet, and the number of these 
factories is growing rapidly. 

It must be added that a recent change 
in the calculating percentage for con- 
verting wet weight into dry equivalent 
has had the effect of slowing down the 
progress of dry rubber, as figures for 
February, 1935, appear to indicate. 


Export Duty 


The special export duty on native rub- 
ber, fixed at 16 guilder cents per kilo 
dry since March 1, 1935, was raised to 
18 cents for June 1, 1935, and again to 
20 cents as from June 16, 1935. It will 
be remembered that when the Interna- 
tional Rubber Regulation Committee 
fixed the restriction percentage for the 
second quarter of 1935, the Netherlands 
Government for practical reasons con- 
tinued to maintain restriction at 25% 
instead of 30%, the new figure. Now 
at the beginning of the third quarter this 
difference is to be made up; estates will 
presumably export 35% less instead of 
30%, and the export duty for the natives 
has been raised. 
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MALAYA 





Native Rubber 

Data published in the Malayan Agri- 
cultural Journal for May, 1935, reveal 
a large increase in the areas out of tap- 
ping on native holdings during the first 
quarter of 1935. At the end of March, 
1935, areas out of tapping in the Feder- 
ated Malay States totaled 93,100 acres, 
or 17%, as compared with 41,000 acres, 
or 7.8%, at the end of December, 1934; 
while in the Straits Settlements areas out 
of tapping at the end of March, 1935, 
accounted for 17,900 acres, or 15.4%, as 
against 11,600 acres, or 9.4%. In March, 
1934, the native areas out of tapping in 
the Straits Settlements and the Feder- 
ated Malay States had been 9,900 and 
34,950 acres respectively. Naturally the 
output suffered so that whereas the total 
for small holdings in the first quarter of 
1934 had been 62,409 tons for all Malaya 
(that is, Federated Malay States, Un- 
federated Malay States, and Straits Set- 
tlements), it was only 35,624 tons in 
1935. 

The reasons given for this 
decrease in tapping are the padi harvest, 
wintering of the trees, exhaustion of ex- 
port coupons, or sale of coupons. The 
sale of coupons without rubber is prob- 
ably chiefly responsible for the situation. 
Many small-holders appear to prefer to 
sell their coupons for $13 (Straits cur- 
rency) per picul (133% pounds) than 
to produce rubber and sell it for about 
$10 more per picul. 

Here and there natives are showing 
greater interest in food crops, especially 
rice, also fruits and tobacco. Despite 
this move there is no tendency to aban- 
don rubber. And why should there be 
when coupons can be sold and the time 
saved by not tapping can be spent in 
growing crops? 

On the whole the standard of upkeep 
on small holdings is improved although 
in certain districts bad tapping has en- 
attacks on trees by boring 
beetles. Mild attacks of Oidium ran 
throughout the entire peninsula; while 
brown bast was fairly common on the 
small holdings of Selangor. Thanks to 
the efforts of the Asiatic Rubber In- 
structors, a certain improvement is also 
evident in the quality of the sheet pro- 
duced on small holdings. In Kelantan, 
for instance, the growing communal use 
of rollers for preparing sheet and the 
substitution of acid for alum as coagu- 
lant have helped to decrease the pro- 
duction of wet and dirty block rubber. 
The small holder is also beginning to 
realize the advantage under restriction 
of smoked sheets, and many districts 
show a decided increase in the output 
of smoked sheet; of course in others 
unsmoked rubber still predominates. 

While on the subject of smoked sheet, 
attention may be called to an earlier 
issue of the above periodical, which 
mentioned a cheap and ingenious smok- 
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ing cabinet used by a Malay in the 
Kuala Kangsar District. The original 
cabinet, of bamboo and sacking, must 
have been rather efficient as the Asiatic 
Rubber Instructor thought it sufficiently 
interesting to make plans of it and send 
them to the Rubber Research Institute 
where a similar cabinet was constructed, 
but modified to improve ventilation and 
decrease fire risk. This cabinet makes 
smoked sheet of good quality and can 
be built for a maximum cost of $6 
(Straits currency) for materials. 


Rising Production Costs 

3y the exercise of much thought and 
not a little ruthlessness, costs on rubber 
estates during the slump were reduced 
to a hitherto undreamed-of figure. But 
while flattered themselves that 
they had solved the problem of cheap 
production for all time, the more far- 
sighted never stopped pointing out that 
the economies of the slump were to a 
certain extent emergency measures 
which could not be maintained in normal 
times and that hence the cost price was 
more or fictitious. Time has 
the correctness of the latter 


some 


less 
proved 
view. 

Recent reports of planting companies 
are almost unanimous in their emphasis 
on the increased cost of production since 
restriction. Coolie wages especially have 
gone up considerably; the government, 
which had been lenient in the matter 
of quit rents, now claims its own again; 
besides there are the special cess and 
duty. But this is not all. On many 
estates upkeep has been neglected for 
years, and all kinds of growths, favor- 
able to rubber or not, have been allowed 
to develop unchecked, and thick under- 
growth, often shoulder-high, has had to 
be removed before the tapper could 
reach the trees. Not only has this clear- 
ing added to expense, but in some cases 
the uncontrolled growths have had an 
unfavorable effect on the younger rubber 
trees, 

Then many older estates, already im- 
poverished by years of clean-weeding, 
have been tapped to the limit in the 
slump period in the effort to produce 
maximum crops to minimize loss. These 
estates now find it hard to fill their 
quotas and seem to be trying to improve 
matters by starting expensive manuring 
programs, that is, those who can afford 
to do so. Finally there is the considera- 
tion that a restricted crop is more ex- 
pensive to harvest. It is calculated that 
all these factors have increased the cost 
of production some 40% on an average. 

While expenditure has increased, the 
price of rubber has not responded to 
restriction to the extent that even the 
more moderate producers expected. The 
inevitable malcontents, a minority for- 
tunately, made themselves heard almost 


from the beginning of restriction, and 


every recession in price finds them more 
articulate. While most producers would 
be satisfied if the government reduced 
taxes and rents and could do something 
about wages for coolies, this minority 
clamors for more drastic restriction, to 
at least 40 or 50% to send prices up 
quicker and higher. In a recent letter 
to the Straits Times the desirability of 
central price fixing, with the elimination 
of speculators and ls. rubber as the 
goals, was expounded. 


Ceylon 

approximately 550,000 
acres of tappable rubber. The acreage 
is equally divided between European 
and native owners. Approximately 180,- 
000 laborers, or roughly one for every 
three acres, are engaged in the rubber 
industry. 

When the Rubber Restriction Scheme 
came into force in Ceylon on June 1, 
1934, roughly 150,000 acres of Euro- 
pean owned rubber areas were out of 
tapping and to a very much smaller ex- 
tent some native owned rubber estates. 
In 1933 rubber exports amounted to 
approximately 63,000 tons and in 1934 
to approximately 79,000 tons. Ceylon’s 
basic quota under the Rubber Restric- 
tion Scheme for 1935 has been placed 
at 79,000 tons, which local producing 
interests consider fully satisfactory. 
Both European and native producers 
consider the Restriction Scheme desir- 
able. Since the adoption of the Re- 
striction Scheme most of the estates 
have renewed tapping operations, and 
it is believed that until about March 
all estates, both large and small, were 
producing rubber to the limit of their 
assessment. 

In Ceylon both European and native 
rubber estates, large and small, are as- 
sessed and give export coupons on the 
average yield per acre of the district in 
which they are located. Native estates 
are all well defined and are given the 
same district averages as are European 
estates. Ceylon is consequently not 
confronted with the same problem that 
the native producer presents in Nether- 
land India and some other areas. 

The Rubber Restriction Scheme has 
thus far worked successfully in most 
respects, but in Ceylon there is one dis- 
turbing feature from a trading as well 
as from a labor point of view. Rubber 
export coupons are transferable, which 
has resulted in a great deal of traffic 
or speculation in their use. 

Small native estate owners have un- 
til recently been selling their export 
coupons and producing uncouponed 
rubber. Since the beginning of March 
rubber coupons have been selling at 
about 17 Ceylon cents and rubber at 
10 Ceylon cents. Native estate owners 
are now selling their coupons, but do 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Patents and Trade 


MACHINERY 


United States 


1,998,802. Vulcanizer. R. W. Brown, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,998,814. Strip Material Apparatus. C. 
W. Leguillon, Akron, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,998,815. Curvilinear Formed Article 
Weaver. F. J. MacDonald, Brookline, 
assignor to Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 
Watertown, both in Mass. 

1,998,866. Plastic Material Calender. F. 
D. Fowler, Newton, assignor to Hood 
Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, both in 
Mass. 

1,998,897. Hollow Article 
W. Kay, Bury, England. 

1,998,929. Slitter. R. McC. Johnstone, 
Short Hills, N. J., assignor to Cam- 
eron Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,999,647. Golf Ball Marker. R. Atti, 
Union City, N. J. 

1,999,751. Continuous Article Vulcan- 
izer. L. J. Clayton, assignor to Vice- 
roy Mfg. Co., Ltd., both of Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

1,999,918. Sole and Heel Cutter. E. 
Smith, Flint, Mich. 

2,000,036. Tire Mounter. O. H. Renfro, 
South Gate, Calif. 

2,000,129. Tire Groover. R. A. Dunnam, 
Dayton, O. 

2,000,175. " Slitter and Crusher. R. McC. 
Johnstone, Short Hills, and L. C. 
Borloz, W. Englewood, both in N. i, 
assignors to Cameron Machine Co., 
Brooklyn, N. 

2,000,300. Tire Groover. H. F. Scruby, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

2,000,394. Planing Machine. F. H. Jen- 
nings, assignor to National Rubber 
Machinery Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,000,406. Vulcanizer. A. S. Michelson, 
assignor to National Rubber Machin- 
ery Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,000, 430. Tire Cover Molder and Vul- 
canizer. H. Willshaw, Sutton Cold- 
field, and T. Norcross and F. G. 
Broadbent, both of Birmingham, all 
in England. assignors to Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

2,000,459.  Self-Draining Centrifugal 
Bowl. G. J. Strezynski, Poughkeepsie, 
assignor to De Laval Separator Co., 
New York, both in N. Y. 

2,000,461. Tube Repair Vulcanizer. J. J. 
Batterman, assignor to Gabriel Pneu- 
matic Vulcanizer, Inc., both of Cleve- 
land, O. 

2,001,050. Tire Machine. H. C. Bost- 
wick, Coventry Township, assignor 
to Akron Standard Mold Co., Akron, 
both in O. 

2,001,091. Coating Device. F. P. Carl- 
son, Astoria, N. Y. 

2,001,305. Microporous Rubber Plate 
Former. W. G. Gorham, Birmingham, 
and G. W. Trobridge, Sutton Cold- 
field, assignors to Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, all in England. 

2,001,491. Electric Cable Marker. F. 
Hendey, assignor to Okonite Co., both 
of Passaic, N. J. 

2,001,572. Feeder. U. C. Haren, Akron, 
and J. P. Sapp, Kent, both in O., as- 


Apparatus. 


signors to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
fork) N.Y. 

2,001,575. Cord Material Coater. J. V. 
James, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York Ni. ¥. 

2,001,594. Partitioned Hollow Article 
Form. F. G. Tritt, Barberton, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N.Y: 

2,001,595. Tire Tread Remover. O. H. 
Babcock, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dominion of Canada 


349,683. Cementing Machine. I. L. 
Keith, Haverhill, Mass., U. S. A. 
349,760. Centrifugal Bowl. De Laval 
Separator Co., New York, assignee of 
G.I. Strezynski, Poughkeepsie, both 

in N. ¥.0U. S: 2. 

349,847. Molding we T. C. Browne, 
Hinsdale, IIl., U. 

350,106 and 350,107. “ iquid Coating 
Spreader. International Latex Pro- 
cesses, Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel 
Islands, assignee of G. de Porcellinis, 
Milan, Italy. 


United Kingdom 


422,343. Tire Casing Builder. 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
Willshaw and F. A. Davenport, 
of Birmingham. 

422,773. Centrifugal Machine. 
Italiana Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 
422,925. “Jazz” Colored Article Appa- 
ratus. India Rubber, Gutta Percha & 
Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., G. W. 
Gray, and S. J. Cloke, all of London. 
423,177. Fabric Calender. C. and B. 

Hunt, both of Nottingham. 

423,380. Extruder. D. Bridge & Co., 
Ltd., Castleton. (National Rubber 
Machinery .Co., Akron, O., U. S. A.) 

423,443. Rubber Jointing Apparatus. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and H. Willshaw, Birmingham. 

423,453. Vulcanizer. Dental Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., London, and W. G. Lee, Barnet. 

423,466. Tire Bead aacee Wingfoot 
Corp., Akron, ©., U. S. A. 

423,509. Fabric Calender. C. and B. 
Hunt, both of Nottingham. 

423,637. Rubber Masticator. W. J. 
Woodcock and John Bull Rubber Co., 
Ltd., both of Leicester. 


Germany 


613,366. Process and Equipment for 
Making Rubber Thread. Revere Rub- 
ber Co., Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 
Represented by C. and E. Wiegand, 
both of Berlin. 


PROCESS 
United States 


19,555 (Reissue). Shoe Welting. M. O. 
Sleeper, Hanson, assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Panther-Panco Rub- 
ber €o., Inc., Stoughton, both in Mass. 

1,998,432. Earthlike Material. E. B. 
Busenburg, Akron, O., assignor to B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, IN. Y. 

1,998,633. Splicing Tubes. G. B. Nichols, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O 


Dunlop 
and H. 
both 


Soc. 


Marks 


1,998,809. Airplane De-Icer. W. C. Geer, 
Ithaca, N. 

1,998,817. Endless Belt. E. Meyer, Ak- 
ron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodric! 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,998,896. Open Hollow Article. W 
Kay, Bury, England. 

1,999,024. Rubber Article. S. I. Strick- 
houser, Providence, R. I., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,999,441. Mat. S. C. Clark, Pontiac, 
Mich., assignor to Baldwin Rubber 
Co., a corporation of Mich. 

2,000,452. Inflated Article. C. S. Me- 
Chesney, Kenmore, assignor to Dun- 
lop Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffalo, both 
in N. ¥; 

2,000,759. Curing S66 
son, Great Neck, N. 
2,001,125. 
prints. 
Mass. 
2,001,381 and 2,001,527. Pile Fabric Rug. 

C. H. Davison, Princeton, N. J 

2,001,616. Screen Lined Packing Plate. 
K. Klinger, Gumpoldskirchen, Austria, 
assignor to Naamlooze Vennootschap 
Irma Industrie en Ruwmaterialen 
Maatschappij, Rotterdam, Netherlands. 


Dominion of Canada 


350,108. Sponge Rubber Goods. Inter- 
national Latex Processes, Ltd., St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signee of G. W. Trobridge, Birming- 
ham, England. 

350,138. Crinkled Rubber Glove. Seiber- 
ling Latex Products Co., Akron, as- 
signee of P. L. and O. L. Belton, co- 
inventors, both of Barberton, all in 
CUS Ae 


United Kingdom 


422,516. Coating Webs. R. F. McKay, 
Birmingham. (International Latex 
Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Islands.) 

422,829. Perforating Rubber Covered 
Rollers. Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, 
Wis., U.S. A., assignee of E. E. Berry. 

422,847. Grinding Glass Joints. Triplex 
Safety Glass Co., Ltd., London, and 
L. V. D. Scorah, Birmingham. 

422,959. Hollow Perforated Roller. Be- 
loit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., assignee 
of J. F. Joseph, Cincinnati, O., and 
E. E. Berry, Beloit, Wis., all in the 
US Ae 

423,250. Printing Plate. Econo Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A., 
assignee of S. C. Wilson. 

423,336. Adhesive Rubber Sheeting. 
Dunlop Plantations, Ltd., London, and 
N. R. Corke, Malacca, S. S. 

423,430. Printing Plate. E. G. Newing, 
Dover. 

423,519. Rubberized Fabric. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Deb, U.S: Ac 

423,556. Printers’ Blanket. International 
Latex Processes, Ltd. St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands. 

423,593. Goods from Aqueous Rubber 
Dispersions. Soc. Italiana Pirelli and 
U. Pestalozza, both of Milan, Italy. 


A. A. John- 


Latex p Hoty ‘Carrying Im- 
J. B. Crockett, Cambridge, 
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Goods from Aqueous Rubber 
Dispersions. Soc. Italiana Pirelli and 
M. Faldini, both of Milan, Italy. 

423,997. Elastic Fabric. T. L. Shepherd, 
London. 


423,862. 


Germany 


Leatherlike Masses from Fiber 
and Latex. L. Boudy, Paris, France. 
Represented by E. Boas and G. 
Fuchs, both of Berlin. 

613,234. Coloring Rubber and Rubber- 
like Masses. I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
A.G., Frankfurt a.M. 

613,235. Rubber Thread. C. T. Pastor, 
Krefeld, Rhld. 

613,906. Varnishing Rubber or Rubber- 
ized Articles. G. Galimberti and G. 
Peverelli, both of Milan, Italy. Rep- 
resented by A. Mestern, Berlin. 


CHEMICAL 
United States 


998,449. Reclaiming Rubber. R. L. 
Davies, Denver, Colo., assignor to 
Pennsylvania Salt Mig. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


613,233. 





_— 


1,998,559. Accelerator. R. L. Sibley, 
Nitro, W. Va., assignor to Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O 

1,998,923. Cleaning Balata. F. D. Chit- 
tenden, Nutley, N. J., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,999,186. Chemical Compound. R. B. 


assignor to E. I. du Pont de 
both of Wilmington, 


Flint, 
Nemours & Co., 
Del. 

1,999,573. Carbon Black. \V. W. 
Chicago, Ill. 

2,000,028. Compounding Rubber. R. J. 
and E. C. King, assignors to Robert J. 


Odell, 


King Co., Inc., all of Stamford, Conn. 
2,000,039, 2,000,040, and 2,000,041. Age 
Resister. W. L. Semon, Silver Lake 


Village, and A. W. Sloan, Akron, both 
in O., assignors to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,000,044 and 2,000,045. 
W. Sloan, Akron, O., 
Goodrich Co., New 

2,001,071. Age Resister. R. L. Sibley, 
Nitro, W. Va., assignor to Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 

2,001,176. Rubber Composition. Pe « B 
Bergeim, Leonia, N. J., assignor to 
Barrett Co., New York, N. 


Antioxidant, A. 
assignor to B. F. 


York, N. Y. 


2,001,412. Chewing Gum. A. Falk, 
Munich, Germany. 
2,001,582. Belt Treatment. L. R. Parker, 


Antonio, Tex. 
Substituted Morpholines. M. 


ahoga Falls, O., assignor 


San 
2,001,584. 
>. Reed, Cuy 


to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
ee 

2.001.587. Accelerator. W. L. Semon, 
Silver Lake Village, and T. F. Ford, 
Akron, both in O., assignors to B. F. 


Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
Dominion of Canada 
349,512 and 349,513. Rubber Compound. 


A B. Cowdery, Needham, Mass., U. 
S.A, 
349,592. Paint and Lacquer. I. G. Far- 


Frankfurt a. M., 


benindustrie A. G., 
i f Leverkusen- 


assignee of L. Orthner, 
I. G. Werk, and W. Becker, Koln- 
Mulheim, co-inventors, all in Germany. 
349.593. Chlorinated Rubber Composi- 
tion. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfurt a. M., assignee of L. Rosen- 
thal, Leverkusen-Wiesdorf, and R. 
Hebermehl, Koln-Deutz, co-inventors, 


all in Germany. 


349,594. Metal Primer. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. Frankfurt a. M., as- 
signee of L. Rosenthal, Leverkusen- 


Wiesdorf, W. Becker, Koln-Mulheim, 
and: R. Hebermehl, Koln-Deutz, co- 
inventors, all in Germany. 


349,647. Golf Ball Cover. Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del., assignee of 
J. A. Merrill, Akron, O., both in 
the U. 5. A: 


349,720. Carbon Black. W. B. W ae, 
Old Greenwich, Conn., U. S. 

349,768. Age Resister. B. F, ecodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of 
W. L. Semon, Silver Lake Village, O., 
both in the U. S. A. 

349,933. Rubber Composition. Dun- 
lop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., moar rig of F. iP Payne, 
E. W. Madge, and W. G. Gorham, co- 
inventors, all of Birminghe am, England. 

350,018. Fire Kindler. H. Hill, Halifax, 
MN. 8: 

350,102. Accelerator. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, assignee of W. C. 
Calvert and H. I. Cramer, co-inven- 
tors, both of Cuyahoga Falls, all in O., 
U.S: A. 


350,161. Rubber Derivative. \Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del., assignee of 
H. R. Thies and G. R. Lyon, co-in- 
ventors, both of Akron, O., all in the 
U; S.A. 

United Kingdom 

422,697. Polymerization Product. Tri- 
plex Safety Glass Co., Ltd. London, 
and L. V. D. Scorah and J. Wilson, 
both of Birmingham. 

422,826. Rubber-like Product. I. G. Far- 


benindustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. M., 
Germany. 

423,308. Rubber Composition. M. W. 
Phillpott, London. 

423,444. Rubber Composition. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and D. F. 
Twiss and A. E. T. Neale, both of 
sirmingham. 

423,490. Thickening Latex. 
al Latex Processes, Ltd., 


Internation- 
St. Peter’s 


Port, Channel Islands. 

423,514. Accelerator. W. J. Tennant, 
London. (Rubber Service Labora- 
tories Co., Akron, O., U. S. A.) 

423,586. Porous Rubber Composition. 
Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Co., 
Ltd., W. H. Reece, and H. Jackson, 
all of Leyland. 

423,735. Accelerator. Goodyear —" & 


Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. S. A. 
423,876. Antifouling Composition. F. G. 


Smith, Kent, and B. D. Porritt and 
J. W. W. Dyer, both of Croydon. 
423,892. Coloring Lacquers. J. R. Geigy 


A. G., Basle, Switzerland. 

424,061. Chlorinated Rubber. J. A. M. 
W. Mitchell, Runcorn; W. D. Spencer, 
Liverpool; and Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., London. 

424,158. Latex Coated Fabric. Interna- 
tional Latex Processes, Ltd. St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands. 


424,312. Rubber Composition. Soc. Itali- 
ana Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 
424,335. Rubber Composition. F. T. 


Walker, London; A. C. Hetherington, 
Ardrossan; and Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., London. 
Germany 
Vulcanizing Sponge Rubber. 
3erlin-Lichterfelde. 
613,669. Age Resister. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. S. 
A. Represented by C. Deichler, Ber- 


lin. 


613,585 
H. Lindemann, 





India Rubber World 


GENERAL 
United States 


1,998,433. Loom Shuttle Cop Holder. 
W. L. Davis, Hopedale, and D. M. 
Chase, W ilkinsonville, both in Mass. 


1,998,450. Thrust Measurer. H. F. 
Davis, United States Navy. 

1,998,472. Adjustable Eraser Device. C. 
A. Watrous, Des Moines, Iowa. 

1,998,480. Grain Regulator. A. J. Witt, 
Carmel, Sask., Canada. 

1,998,537. “Ringer Apparatus. W. H. 
Edwards, Great Neck, N. ¥,, and J. 
R. Grant, Oscoda, Mich., assignors to 
American Telephone 3 Telegraph Co., 
a corporation of N. Y. 

1,998,624. Heel. H. T. esi: assignor 


of 51% to H. G. Goulder, both of 
Cleveland, O. 

1,998,646. Nurser and Nipple. H. A. 
Yager, Long Beach, Calif., assignor, 


by mesne assignments, to Triangle 
Service Corp., Spokane, Wash. 

1,998,657. Toilet Ventilator. A. G. De 
la Croix, Springfield, Mass. 

1,998,684. Pencil Eraser Attachment. 
W. E. Musgrave, Chicago, III. 

1,998,791. Sealing Strip. G. H. Schanz, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,998,816. Machine Belt. E. Meyer, Ak- 
ron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,998,825, Raincoat. S. H. Stern and H. 
Wallens, assignors to Stern Hat Co., 
all of Cleveland, O. 

1,998,864. Dell Assembly. H. M. Dodge, 
Akron, O., — to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, ea 


1,998,867. Shoe Shank Stiffener. F. D. 
Fowler, Newton, assignor to Hood 
Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, both in 
Mass. 

1,998,882. Corrosive Fluid Valve. A. B. 
Merrill, Akron, O., assignor to B. F 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,998,892. Packing. T. J. Braden, as- 


signor to Durametallic Corp., both of 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


1,998,901. Atomizer. R. F. Massa, New 
York, N. Y. 

1,998,907. Interior Plaster Wall. E. 
Roberts, Montclair, N. J., assignor, 


by mesne assignments, to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,998,962. Electric Snap Switch. A. W. 
Krieger, assignor to Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., both of Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,998,987. Bathtub Handhold. J. R. 
Francis, Rochester, N. Y. 

1,998,988. Heel, A. Greenbaum, Beach- 
mont, Mass., and F. J. Kelley, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., assignors, by mesne as- 
signments, to Panther-Panco Rubber 
Co., Inc., Chelsea, Mass. 

,999,020. Connecter Cap. F. C. Kollath, 
Chicago, IIll., assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,999,051. Flexible Shaft. J. A. Kennedy, 
Pawtucket, R. I., assignor to Ana- 
gn Wire & Cable Co., New York, 
N. 


ry 


tonna Trouser Waistband. J. D. 
Best and A. A. Lind, both of Dunedin, 
New Zealand. 

1,999,084. Pipe Joint Packing Ring. L. 
A. Camerota, Burlington, assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Florence Pipe 
Foundry & Machine Co., Florence, 
both in N. J. 

1,999,111. Doorcheck. W. 
Huntington, Ind. 

1,999,127. Stair Tread Cushion. K. G. 
Kastner, Louisville, O. 


F. Schacht, 





July 1, 1935 


1,999,227. Powder Box. W. J. Bauer, 
assignor to R. Lederfeind, both of 
New York, N. Y. 

1,699,242. Powder Box. R. Lederfeind, 
Long Beach, N. Y. 

1,999,256. Belt. D. Repony, 
signor to Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Passaic, both in N. J. 

1,999,275. Buffer. F. E. Bertrand, Lynn, 
Mass., assignor to United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

1,999,280. Mat. G. F. Cavanagh, Euclid, 
and G. F. Duryee, Willoughby, assign- 
ors to Ohio Rubber Co., Cleveland, all 


Clifton, as- 
Iive:, 


in O. 
1,999,307. Shock Absorber. J. R. Snyder, 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 
1,999,365. Helmet. 
troit, Mich. 
1,999,425. Eraser Holder. 
Endicott, N. Y. 
1,999,427. Thermometer Rotator. 
Thoren, San Francisco, Calif. 
1,999,496. Streamline Flow Valve. J. 
L. Adams, Jr., Youngstown, O. 
1,999,507. Arch Support. E. Lyss and 
A. F. Treviiio, both of Pasadena, Calif. 
1,999,518. Game Apparatus. J. K. Staf- 
ford, Pittsfield, Mass. 
1,999,536. Tractor Lug. G. R. Cunning-. 
ton, assignor to General Tire & Rub- 


P. Marienthal, De- 
P, —E.. Stamm, 


Coupee 


ber Co., both of Akron, O. 
1,999,581. Nurser and Nipple. H. A. 
Yager, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Triangle Service Corp., both 
of Spokane, Wash. 
1,999,619. Nurser. H. C. and C. N. 


Reese, both of Wilmette, assignors to 
Barnett & Truman, Chicago, all in III. 


1,999,662. Drill Muck Deflector. G. M. 
Nell, Detroit, Mich., assignor to Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, 
ee 

1,999,675. Hydraulic Brake. J. W. 
White, Detroit, Mich. 

1,999,724. Doll’s Mouth Set. A. Frisch, 
assignor to Margon Corp., both of 


New York, N. Y. 

1,999,725. Doll’s Head with Eye Set. 
L. J. Grubman, Belle Harbor, assignor 
to Margon Corp., New York, both in 

¥, 


1,999, 726. Doll’s Head and Eye and 


Mouth Set. L. J. Grubman, Belle 
Harbor, assignor to Margon Corp., 
New York, both in N. Y. 

1,999,733. Printing Blanket. H. J. 
Luehrs, Westerly, R. I. 

1,999,792. Foundation Garment. J. 


Taylor, Indianapolis, Ind. 


1,999,835. Trousers. I. Gold, assignor to 
Hillsdale Mfg. Co., both of Hillsdale, 
Mich. 

1,999,846. Back-Washing Brush. 4G. 


Page, Seattle, Wash. 

1,999,874. Electrical Condenser. H. L. 
Hartzell, Anderson, Ind., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

1,999,915. Shirt. L. Pines, New 
1 i 

1,999,937. Tire. J. Ledwinka, assignor 
to Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., both of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,999,952. Battery Vent Cap. N. S. 
Amidon, Lapeer, Mich. 
1,999,988. Tire Tread. G. \W. 
assignor to General Tire 
Co., both of Akron, O. 
2,000,000. Pneumatic-Tired Rail Wheel. 
J. Ledwinka, assignor to Edward G. 
Budd Mfg. Co., both of Philadelphia, 


York, 


Anderson, 
& Rubber 


a: 
2,000,064. Respirator, H. S. Cover, 
South Bend, Ind. 
2,000,095. Insulated Electric Conductor. 


E. C. Pitman, Princeton, N. J., as- 


signor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 


2,000,196. Vehicle Pneumatic Suspen- 
sion. H. B. Simmons, Caldwell, N. J. 
2,000,199. Battery Post Seal. H. D. 
Stanley, Bloomfield, assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Thomas A. 


Edison, Inc., W. Orange, both in N. J. 
2,000,206. Sink Plug ana Vacuum Cup. 
Yozewitch, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2,000,220. Fender Splash Guard. J. H. 
Cohen, Bridgeport, Conn. 
2,000,326. Footwear. J. B. Greider, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 
2,000, 416. Felted Asbestos Product. W. 
D. Pardoe, Lawrenceville, assignor to 
‘hermoid Rubber Co., ‘lrenton, both 
ine Ne. Je 
2,000,475. Adhesive 
O*’Donnell, Cincinnati, O. 
2,000,523. Telephone Sound Reproducer. 
H. D. Knapp, Merchantville, N. J., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
Radio Corp. of America, New York, 
N:. ¥. 


Material. P. L. 


2,000,540. Fireman’s Helmet. H. B. 
Uhlmann and J. C. Myers, both of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,000,542. Fluid Pressure Controller. H. 
C. Wasson, Franklin, Pa., assignor to 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. New 
NoOrk, N.Y; 

2,000,598. Belt Connecter. E. H. Krem- 
er, assignor to Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., both of Dayton, O. 

2,000,710. Wacuum Therapy Device. C. 
G. Miller, New York, assignor to R. 
K. Parsell, Brooklyn, both in N. Y. 

2,000,746. Submarine — Apparatus. 
M. Dray, Bronx, N. 

2,000,763. Band. J. D: ‘Lane, 
assignor to R. H. Wilbur, 
both in Mass. 

2,000,785. Tire. A. H. Nellen and F. 
Leopold, Jr., both of Harmonville, as- 
signors to Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., 
Conshohocken, all in Pa. 

2,000,799. Tie. F. H. and E. 
of Hanover, Germany. 

2,000,869. Tire. R. S. Taylor, assignor 
to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, O. 

2,000,873. Pneumatic Core Mattress. E. 
W. Arens, assignor to Air Cushion 
Products Co., both of Cleveland, O. 


Boston, 
Melrose, 


Tesch, both 


2,000,893 and 2,000,894. Curler. R. M. 
McFadden, Glendale, Calif. 

2,000,902. Furniture Pad. A. C. Korte, 
assignor to Metalcraft Corp., both of 


St. Louis, Mo. 

2,000,998. Screening Apparatus. L. E. 
Soldan, assignor to Productive Equip- 
ment Corp., both of Chicago, III. 

2,001,002. Cement Sole Attacher. \W. D. 
Thomas, Lynnfield, Mass., assignor to 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J. 

2,001,006. Folding Boat. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
2,001,013. Walking Toy. J. and D. J. 
Davis, assignors, by mesne_ assign- 
ments, to Walkem Corp., all of Chi- 
cago, II. 
2,001,020. 
Griswold, 
Gar Coz, 


H. F. Wilson, 


Motor Mounting. \V. R. 
assignor to Packard Motor 
both of Detroit, Mich. 
2,001,097. Hardness Tester. R. E. 
Frickey, assignor to Welding Service, 
Inc., both of San Francisco, Calif. 

2,001,118. Horseshoe Calk. C. G. Aker- 
berg, assignor to Giant Grip Mfg. Co., 
both of Oshkosh, Wis. 

2,001,136. Removable Wall Lining. G. 
Holderbach, assignor to Evr-Klean 
Seat Pad Co., both of St. Louis, Mo. 

2,001,230. Drain Pipe Cleaner. H. N. 
Wayne, Santa Monica, Calif. 


2,001,233. 


2,001,293. 


2,001,573. 


2,001,625. 


$49, 547. 
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Tire Inflater. F. H. Ander- 
berg, Centerville, S. D. 

2,001,257. Resilient Connection. C. 
Lecier, assignor to M. Houdaille, both 
of Levallois-Perret, France. 

2,001,267. Rubber Band Gun. 
Ross, Ada, Okla. 

2,001,283. Garment. C. 
signor to Hazelton-De Bevoise, 
both of Worcester, Mass. 

Knitted Stocking Foot Pro- 
tector. W. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,001,334. Jointed Doll Coupler. J. Stein, 
Brooklyn, Nx. 
2,001,346. Jar Lifter. R. J. 


As ee 


D. Perillat, as- 
Inc, 


Hays, Kings- 


land, Ark. 

2,001,363. Flashlight. C. F. Joers, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

2,001,384. Pneumatic Life Belt. J. D, 
Garvey, Chicago, Ill. 

2,001,417. Vacuum Extractor. D. Gess- 
ner, Worcester, Mass. 

2,001,423. Sink and Drainboard. A. 


Horner, Kapaa Kauai, T. H. 

2,001,505. Gown Brassiere Connections. 
H. Schottenfels; M. Schottenfels and 
F. A. Mack, executors of said H. 
Schottenfels, deceased, assignors to 
M. Schottenfels, all of W. New York, 
N. J: 

2,001,562. 
Bagley, 
3ent and 30% to R. J. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Fluid Sealing Expansion 


Motor Mounting. W. H. 
Jr., assignor of 30% to J. A. 
Welch, all of 


Joint. F. L. Haushalter, Akron, O., 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N.Y. 


2,001,602. Weather Stripping. F. S. 
Dietz, Jamestown, N. Y. 

2,001,614. Pipe Joint Packing. P. G. 
Johnson, Letchworth, assignor to Vic- 
taulic Co., Ltd., London, both in Eng- 
land. 

2,001,618. Buckle. A Laurain, 
to Société du Caoutchouc 
turé, both of Paris, France. 

Wheeled Toy. H. 
Nuremberg, Germany. 

2,001,631. Sieve Liner. H. B. 
signor to Vacuum Bolting 
Cleaner Corp., both of Houston, 


assignor 
Manufac- 


Muller, 
Rice, as- 


Cloth 
Tex. 


2,001,684. Oil Well Pressure Head. E. 


Tex., assignor, 


to F. J. Hin- 


A. Johnson, Houston, 
by mesne assignments, 
derliter, Tulsa, Okla. 


Dominion of Canada 


7. Ice Cube Former and Dispenser. 
x. Sherman, Grosse Pointe, Mich., 


349,557. Sound Absorbing Material. F. 
E. Berry, Jr. & Co., Inc., Boston, as- 
signee of G. J. Esselen, Swampscott, 
both in Mass., U. S. 


349,616. Looseleaf Binder Cover. Mor- 
land & Impey, Ltd., assignee of A. 
G. Rendall, Birmingham, England. 


349.682. Exerciser. T. A. Hunter, 
Yonkers, IN: ¥., U. ’S. A: 
349,741. Shoe Innersole. Canadian In- 


Montreal, P. Q., as- 
Vittengl, Fairfield, 


dustries, Ltd., 
signee of M. J. 
Génno Uo: S.A. 
349,762 and 349,763. 
Dresser Mfg. Co., 
Pfefferle, both of 
haw 
349,814. Storage Battery. Willard Stor- 
age Battery Co., assignee of C. J. 
Dunzweiler, — of Cleveland, and 
A. C. Zachlin, S. Euclid, co-inventors, 


Gasket. S. R. 
assignee of G. H. 
Bradtord, Pa., U. 


all in O., U. S.A. 

349,862. Denture. R. Edwards, Scar- 
borough, England. 

349,864. Windshield Wiper. A. A. Fos- 


Man. 


ter, Brandon, 
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349,879. 
D. McIntyre, 
5: A. 

349,896. Hose Support Fastener. L. M. 
Webster, Hamilton, Ont. 

349,901. Comb. American Hard Rub- 
ber Co., New York, N. Y., assignee 
of E. F. Allin, sy ahoma City, Okla., 
both in the U. y 

349,905. Pn Finnie Boston Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., Newton, assignee of 
S. L. Berger, Newton Center, both in 
Mass., and L. Levenson, Flushing, N. 
Y., co-inventors, all in the U. S. A. 

349,984. Rubber Shoe. I. and L. Dorogi, 
co-inventors, and Magyar Ruggyan- 
taarugyar Reszvenytarsasag, assignee 
of % of the interest, all of Budapest, 
Hungary. 

349,985. Canvas and Rubber Shoe. I. 
and L. Dorogi, co-inventors, and Mag- 
yar Ruggyantaarugyar Reszvenytar- 
sasag, assignee of % of the interest, 
all of Budapest, Hungary. 

349,997. Bumper. W. F. Sill and C. W. 
Pippin, co-inventors, both of Pine 
Lawn, Mo., U. S. A. 

350,006. Syringe. F. A. 
Angeles, Calif., U. S. 

350,009. Bathing Cap. R. G. Doig, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. 

350,032. Milking Machine. G. F. Peth- 
eram, New Plymouth, New Zealand. 
350,045. Non-skid Stud. W. Veitch, 
Ashford, England. 
350,048. Shoe. A. Q. 
mouth, Mass., U. S. 
350,116. Fastener. — Fastener 
Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont., as- 
signee of H. E. Sipe, New York, N. 

Ga Ce 

350,137. Vaginal Syringe. 
Rubber Co., assignee of W. 
Laney, both of New Haven, 
iu. 3. 

350,155. "Rotary Printing Press 
Sheet. Vulcan Proofing Co., 
York, assignee of R. R. Lewis, 
win, L. I., both in N. Y., U. S 


United Kingdom 
Tire. Gerbenhecht 
New York, N. Y., U.S 
Motor Insulation. F. 


Cap Applier and Remover. J. 
Roslindale, Mass., U. 


Crossett, Los 


eseaae Wey- 


Seamless 
W. De- 


Conn., 


Draw 

New 
Bald- 
A. 


421,675. Holding 
Corp., 
421,857. 


Sigmund, 


and a 
(trading as Sigmund Pum- 
pen Bruder Sigmund), and M. Sig- 


Czechoslovakia. 
Soc. 


mund, all of Olmutz, 

422,110. Resilient Rail Mounting. 
Italiana Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 

422,216. Shaving Brush. R. A. Fisk, 
Wealdstone. 

422,275. Cable. Enfield Cable Works, 
Ltd., London, and D. A. S. Porteous 
and J. W. Barnes, both of Enfield 
Highway. 

422,301. Railway Rail and Joint. Naam- 
looze Vennootschap Autospoor, Roer- 
mond, Holland. 

422,309. Floor Cleaner and Polisher. F. 
Phillips, Bristol. 

422,333. Centrifugal Pump. Ash Co. 
(London), Ltd., London. 

422,404. Motor Support. O. Grave, Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

422,535. Pouch. 
Ont., Canada. 

422,541. Refrigerator Ice Tray. R. L. 
Hallock, Larchmont, N. Y., U. S. A. 

422,542. Tire Valve. M. Tinlot, Nes- 
sonvaux-lez-Liege, Belgium. 

422,629. Corset. A. Morley-Pegge, 
Seine et Oise, France. 

422,633. Roller Skate. A. Jainczik, Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

422,666. Brassiere. Warner Bros. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A., assignee 
of L. Lax. 


P. M. Yeates, Toronto, 


422,719. Cycle Pedal Tce Strap. H. 
Brammer, Kirkstall. 

422,857. Abrasive Coated Sheet. W. J. 
Tennant, London. (Durex Corp., 
yersey City, N. J.. U. S. A.). 

422,919. Road Vehicle Axle. N. 
novitch, Reading. 

422,905. Axite Box. R. Grigor, Glasgow, 
and Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, 
both in Scotland. 

422,966. Surgical Irrigator. 
livecek, Vienna, Austria. 
422,987. Filter. A. G. Leigh, Chorley. 
422,993. Tire. F. Marconi and A. Fasola, 

both of Rome, Italy. 

422,995. Bath. A. Hutchison, London. 

423,026. Boot Machine. British United 
Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd., and W. T. 
B. Roberts, both of Leicester. 

423,033. Sound Reproducer and Kine- 
matograph. O. K. Kolb, E. J. Wender, 
and British Acoustic Films, Ltd., all 
of London. 

423,051. Darning Mushroom. 
Storey, Leicester. 

423,052. Motorcycle Handlebar. 
Motors (J. S.), Ltd., and E. 
both of Birmingham. 

423,097. Kerb Block. Universal Rubber 
Paviors, Ltd., and L. Gaisman, both 
of Manchester. 

423,115. Motor Vehicle. W. D. Sargent, 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 

423,137. Motor Generator. 
cher, Sheffield, and Associated Elec- 
trical Industries, Ltd., London. 

ie ge Bathing Cap. E. S. Abram and 

. Eva, both of Stockport. 

423, 160. Bathing Cap. Hungarian Rub- 
ber Goods Factory, Ltd., (Magyar 
Ruggyantaarugyar Reszvenytarsasag), 
Budapest, Hungary. 

423,165. Battery. F. Maccallum and A. 
H. Redfern, both of Birmingham. 
423,196. Printing Machine. A. H. Stev- 
ens, London. (Shellmar Products Co., 

Chscago, Til, U.S. A.). 

423,198. Saddle. H. Jelley, Birmingham. 

423,204. Gas Control Valve. 
Greaves, Newdigate. 

423,205. Piezo-Electric Crystal. 
Werke A. G., Bremen, Germany. 

423,215. Flexible Shaft Coupling. M. 
Dornig, Milan, and F. Fauser, Novara, 
both in Italy. 

423,219. Vehicle Suspension. Gothaer 
Waggonfabrik A. G., Gotha, Germany. 

423,220. Flexible Coupling. E. Haeber- 
len, Ettlingen, Germany. 

423,272. Photomechanical Printing Sur- 
face. S. Baxter, London. 

423,297. Motorcycle Bell. E. J. J. 
Henriksen, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
423,301. Battery. C. J. Gordon, London. 
423,304. Running Board Tread. H. G. 

W. Chichester-Miles, London. 

423,346. 
Lyons, 

423,350. 
Mexico. 

423,353. Battery. C. J. Gordon, London. 

423,363. Endless Belt Conveyer. British 
Jeffrey-Diamond, Ltd., Wakefield, and 
H. Tinsley, Sandal. 

423,392. Measured Liquid Deliverer. A. 
J. Cooper, London. 
423,406. Gramophone. 

London. 

423.439. Motorcycle Noise Maker. R. 
M. Baird, Sunbury-on-Thames. 

423.445. Endless Track Vehicle. B. G. 
W. Bartlett, Darlington. 

423,463. Boot Machine. 
Machinery Corp., New 
UD. S.A: 

423,465. Ball. H. W. K. 
London. (Caro & 
Belgium.) 


Olech- 


P. Mis- 


a 


Ariel 
Turner, 


G. H. Flet- 


Atlas 


Gaiter. Ll. 
France. 
Heel. C. Hall, 


Duprat-Ponce, 


Mexico, D. F., 


R. Goldschmidt, 


Compo Shoe 
York, N. Y., 


Jennings, 
Lambet, Theux, 
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423,527. Truss. A. A. Lind, S. Dunedin, 
and J. D. Best, Dunedin, both in New 
Zealand. 

423,542. Tractor. H. Bruchsel, Metten- 
dorf, Switzerland. 

423,548. Garment Pattern Printer. P. 
Violante, Naples, Italy. 

423,688. Steering Wheel. 
Berlin, Germany. 

423,689. Induction Motor. Worthing- 
ton-Simpson, Ltd., Newark-on-Trent, 
and Soc. De Participation Financiere 
Electric Pump, Luxemburg, Luxem- 
burg. 

423,098. Stocking. Bird 
Ltd., and R. Taylor, 
Shilton. 

423,708. Mercury Switch. W. W. Triggs, 
nee (Adlake Co., Chicago, IIl., 

Reis 

423,716. Ball Joint. Alford & Alder 
(Engineers), Ltd., London, and V. A. 
Glover, Sutton. 

423,722 and 423,723. Stocking. Bird & 
Yeomans, Ltd., and R. Taylor, both 
of Earl Shilton. 

423,726. Motor Support. Electrolux, 
Ltd., Luton, assignee of Inventia 
Patent-Verwertungs-Ges., Schaffhau- 
sen, Switzerland. 

423,757. Medical Dropping Tube. W. 
J. Patey, London. (S. Rosengart, 
Paris, France.) 

423,852. Suspender Tabs. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, and L. Brown 
and C. Hemm, both of Manchester. 

423,856. Looseleaf Book Cover. Morland 
& Impey, Ltd., and A. G. Rendall, 
both of Birmingham. 

423,896. Spirit Level. W. Marples & 
Sons, Ltd., and A. O’Connor-Fenton, 
both of Sheffield. 

423,913. Specific Gravity Estimator. 
Chloride Electrical Storage Co., Ltd., 
and A. W. Browne, both of Clifton 
Junction. 

424,016. Toe Bandage. 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

424,038. Vehicle Heater. S. H. Morgan, 
Glamorgan, Wales. 

424,056. Washing Apparatus. 
British Rayon, Ltd., 
both of London, 
Jedburgh. 

= 077. Lateral Splash Guard. N. and 

G. Simpson, both of Dewsbury. 
ene. Valve. T. Stretton and Con- 
cordia Electric Safety Lamp Co., Ltd., 
both of Cardiff, Wales. 

424,227. Tire Pressure Controller. H. 
Rosenthal and A. Cannata, both of 
Milan, Italy. 

424,487. Electric Indicator. Ericsson 
Telephones, Ltd., London, and J. F. 
T. Engblom and C. W. Wilman, both 
of Beeston. 


Germany 


613,142. Driving Belt. Societa Anon- 
ima Ingo, Milan, Italy. Represented 
by F. Gutknecht, Dortmund. 

613,605. Device for Beating Laundry. 
H. Aufrecht, Berlin-Charlottenburg. 


TRADE MARKS 
United States 


323,614. Air Coaster. Tires. Armstrong 
Rubber Co., Inc., West Haven, Conn. 

323,621. Tuftex. Lawn tennis balls. 
A. W. Phillips, Ltd., Nuneaton, Eng- 
land. 

323,643. Gold Ray. Golf balls. 
Process Co., Acushnet, Mass. 


(Continued on page 82) 


H. Oehmen, 


& Yeomans, 
both of Earl 


R. H. Greig, 


North 
and E. Walls, 
and W. Hartley, 


Acushnet 
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TABULATED WEEK-ENp CLOSING PRICES 
June June June June 
1 15 2 
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Volume for 


week (tons) 16,840 17,920 10,720 13,650 
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a above table gives the nearest 

first and last week-end closing prices 
of the month previous to that just 
closed, also the week-end closing prices 
of each week of last month up to the 
time of going to press. This plan sets 
forth the general price trends in the 
briefest manner possible. Further, for 
the convenience of the reader the plan 
of the text matter of this review is 
changed to cover only those occurrences 
which are of possible significance to 
major price changes and general price 
trends, thus eliminating any attempt to 
record the numerous and historically un- 
important daily fluctuations. 

May 27, the day the Supreme Court 
decided against the NRA, rubber fu- 
tures reached the highest prices since 
the sharp break in March. The effect 
at first seemed favorable, but uncer- 
tainty as to what effect it might have 
on business and what direction Admin- 
istration action might take caused a 
reaction next day in all markets that 
caused rubber to decline 27 to 39 points. 
The June contract receded from 12.78¢ 
to 12.39¢. At these levels prices steadied, 
and, while liquidation seemed to be the 
general desire, prices receded in an 
orderly and moderate fashion with the 
movement exhausting itself in the early 
part of the next week when the losses 
had totaled 59 to 65 points. 

Again in step with other markets, 
rubber exchange traders began buying 
after having realized that the fall of 
NRA was not resulting in a major cal- 
amity. Thirty-one to 34 points’ recov- 
ery came that day, June 4, which 
marked the beginning of a gradual up- 
ward swing that by June 15 had brought 
the June contract to 12.80¢; while Sep- 
tember was 12.99¢, and the more distant 
ones well above the 13¢ level. Fluctua- 
tions during this period were within 
quite narrow limits, influenced mainly 
by foreign markets and sterling. Trad- 
ing was only moderately active, and dur- 
ing the Whitsuntide holiday, June 8- 
11, observed in London and Singapore 
with markets closed, trading here be- 


CRUDE RUBBER 


came very dull. This was particularly 
true June 10 when the Rubber Trade 
Association of New York held its an- 
nual outing at the Westchester Country 
Club. 

Restriction developments consisted of 
Dutch East Indies increasing the export 
duty on native rubber to 11¢ per pound, 
equivalent to 634¢ here, effective June 
16; also consideration of levying an ex- 
port tax on estate rubber according to 
the following tentative plans based on 
the price of standard sheets in the Ba- 
tavian market. 

1. When the market price is below 
17¢ (Dutch East Indies currency), no 
duty will be levied. 

2. From 17¢, but under 18¢, a duty of 
4¢ per half kilogram will be levied. 

3. From 18¢, but under 20¢, the duty 
will be 1¢. : 

4. Every rise of 1¢ over 20¢ an addi- 
tional %4¢ duty per half kilogram will 
be levied. 

A proportional part of the receipts 
from the export duty on native rubber 
will be transferred to public funds. 

The favorableness of this news was 
offset to some extent by reports that 
the Wilson Rubber Co., Canton, O., had 
closed after employes had taken a vote 
to strike; that union employes of The 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
were demanding a new seniority agree- 
ment; and that the Bata concern in 
Czechoslovakia was increasing compe- 
tition in foreign markets with tires at 
half the price of leading American 
brands. 

During the week ended June 22 prices 
reacted because of the effect that the 
Administration’s new wealth distribu- 
tion taxation plan would probably have 
on tax burdened industry. The losses 
netted only 23 to 26 points since an up- 
turn in foreign markets and commodi- 
ties improved prices somewhat during 
the trading of Friday, which is the last 


1934 1935 


22 


trading day of the week during the sum- 
mer months. The exchanges in London 
and Singapore are also closed Satur- 
days until fall. 


New York Outside Market 

The price of No. 1 smoked sheets 
passed the 12¢ level during May in its 
recovery from the precipitous drop the 
last week of March. The week-end 
prices during May and June, up to time 
of going to press, follow: April 27, 
11544¢; May 4, 114%¢; May 11, 11t¢; 
May 18, 12¢; May 25, 12t¢; June 1, 
12is¢; June 8, 12i3¢; June 15, 12%4¢; 
and June 22, 12%s¢. While the gen- 
eral price trend was upward until May 
25 owing to a more favorable labor 
situation in the rubber industry, it 
leveled at that time with fluctuations 
ranging from a low of 12is¢ June 1 
to a ceiling of 12t8¢ June 12. The 
uncertainty of the industrial effect of 
the banning of the NRA and the sea- 
sonal reduction in tire production in- 
fluenced the lows; while later stimulation 
of confidence regarding the effect of the 
NRA episode and news that native rub- 
ber exports were to be taxed at a higher 
rate, thus further tightening the native 
rubber restriction scheme, led to the 
highs of the mid-June region. Factory 
demand from the beginning of June was 
dull for the most part, activity showing 
only on occasional days when the fu- 
tures market was exceptionally bullish. 
The period ending June 22 was bearish 
in character because of the uncertainty 
of what action Washington might take 
of a business burdening nature. The 
wealth sharing scheme so suddenly un- 
leashed by President Roosevelt had a 
damaging influence on rubber prices, but 
they still offer resistance above the 12¢ 
level, transactions being at 12%¢ 
Friday, June 21. 

Crude rubber consumption in the 
United States during May was 41,568 
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long tons as against 44,714 in April, a 
reduction of 7%, reflecting a reduction in 
production of tires to liquidate the heavy 


stocks that had been built up earlier in 
the year against the possibility of a 
strike. World stocks of crude rubber at 
the close of April were 651,471 tons 


against 652,659 at the end of March and 


625,170 the last of April, 1934, although 
stocks in the United States showed 


a decrease of 3,746 tons since March and 
16,119 since April, 1934. Saturday trad- 
ing has been discontinued until after the 


summer season. 





New York Quotations 
New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 


5, May 25, Jr 


une 2 





Rubber latex, nor 





FINANCIAL 


Company Reports 

Dryden Rubber Co., 1014 Kildare 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. For 1934: net loss 
$85,639. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., and subsidiaries, including Firestone 
Service Stores. Six months ended April 
30, 1935: net profit of $2,155,084 after 
depreciation, interest, Liberian develop- 
ment expenditures, federal income taxes, 
etc., equivalent after dividend require- 
ments on 465,975 shares of 6% pre- 
ferred stock, to 40¢ a share on 1,897,597 
shares (par $10) of common stock. This 
with $1,521,745 or 6¢ a com- 
mon share for the six months ended 
April 30, 1934. 

Servus Rubber Co., Rock Island, 
For 1934: net after expenses 
other charges, $23,335, against net 
of $41,083 in 1933. 


compares a 


Ill. 
and 
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New Incorporations 

Atlantic Footwear Co., Inc., 834 Main 
Ave., Passaic, N. J. Capital $25,000. E. 
and M. Masslaskey, 361 Madison St., 
Passaic, and I. Rosenburg, 1114 Strat- 
ford Ave., New York, N. Y. J. J. Wein- 
berger is the agent in charge. To manu- 
facture rubber footwear. 

The Bristol Mfg. Corp., Bristol, R. I. 
Capital $65,000 common stocks, no par 
value; $65,000 preferred stocks, divided 
into 650 shares at $100 each. M. Robin- 
son, J. E. Adelson, and E. Wexler, all of 
Providence, R. I. To manufacture 
leather and rubber footwear. 


Edison Rubber & Chemical Corp., 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


DURING June the demand for rubber 

scrap was only fair, with the outlook 
for July business on the same moderate 
basis. 

Boots AND SHOES. These stocks 
rather quiet, but steady as to price. 

INNER TuBES. The demand for tubes 
is fair. Supplies are ample. 

Tires. Prices are low. Because of that 
fact and slackness of demand collections 
are running poor. 

Sotip Tires. Domestic demand fair. 
Stocks are scanty. Export interest recently 
increased slightly. 

MECHANICAL GRADES. 
at very 


are 


All qualities are 


moving steadily firm prices owing 


to demand for rubber parts and acces- 
sories by the automobile industry, other 
than tires and tubes. 

Harp Ruspper. Stocks are scarce, and 
demand is very active. 

CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 
June 25, 1935 

Prices 


Boots and Shoes 








Boots and shoes, black...../b. $0.01 /$0.01%% 
_Colo oa Eee: 0034/ .007% 
trimmed arctics ........ it .0034/ .007% 
Inner Tubes 

me, SCRE ons os 55:88 It 0714/ .07% 
No. 2, COMPOUNG 54520005 lb, .0314/ .03% 
ISAS Seas Sree een: 1b. .02 0258 
Oe ee Ib, .025%/ .0234 


Tires (Akron District) 


Pneumatic Standard 


auto tires with 


Mixed 
































Kings County, N. Y. Capital 200 shares, 
no par value. A. Maze, 11 W. 42nd St., Clean mixed truck..... ton 36.00 7.00 
New York, N. Y. Rubber specialties. Laght gravity. <.......: ton 39.00 /40.00 
LaMarge Products Co. 165 E. Ontario Mechanicals 
St. Chicago, Ill. Capital 740 shares Mixed black scrap........ ton 15.00 /17.00 
p. v. Class A common, and 760 shares Hose, air brake . ic m 14.00 /15.00 
i " ssi Garden, rubber covered.ton 13.00 /13.50 
p. v. Class B common. F. R. and M. C. Steam and water, soft...ton 13.00 /13.50 
3elfrage and D. C. Graham. Manufac- ; 02%4/, 02% 
i . . 2 é 4 
ture, sell, and distribute rubber products. 02 .03 
Correspondent: Diversified Finance Ser- 02 0242 
vice, Mercantile Bank Bldg.. Hammond, ard Rubber 
Ind. No. 1 hard rubber........ 11%/ 11% 
Dividends Declared nee 
Cor Stock Payable Record 
I] lated apa Pisa ck een ee sane eee Com. July 1 June 25 
1 Rubber ES es re Pfd. Tune 29 Tune 25 
Tire & Ru te Css. chk et Ritnew sks Com. July 20 Tuly 5 
i re eer Pfd. July 1 Tune 12 
eee rere eT Com. July 1 June 22 
pees pret OSS 6 eee eee Pfd. Tune 2 June 20 
*Washed and dried crepe. Shipments from } ubber ee Bs aka nema este Com. 4 Aug. 1 July 15 
Brazil. Rex-Hide Rubber Mfg. Co............-.-0- Com. July 1 June 29 
New York Cannee siemens Closing Rubber Prices—Cents per Pound 
— May. — —— ——June, 1935———— Srna e — 
27 28 é a 31 1 7 10 1 12 13 14 15 17 18 19 20 21 «227 
N bbed Smoked Sheet 1254 12s 1234 12¥¢ 124% 124 1214 1234 124% 1234 1248 1234 1244 1234 1248 12}% 1254 121% 12% 
No-2Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1234 1148 117 11¢$ 1148 117 125 12 123g 1234 12y_ 1214 12y5 1236 12ye 12% 123g 12y% 12y% 1234 
No.3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1234 113% 11 114% 114% 127, 127e 12%4 12% 12 2% 12 1214 12¥5 1234 12%4 12¥5 12%5 1214 
No.4 Ri “ag pomoy mmm 12% 1134 1158 lly lly 1148 1148 12% 12% 12! 2% 12%; 121% 12%; 12% 12% 12 %% 114% 12. 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe... 13 1254 12 12% 12% 1248 123% 123% 124§ 13 3x 13 1233 13 137% 124% 12% 1234 1233 
No. 1 Thick Latex ee. . 12% 12% 12, 123% 123% 124 1244 124% 12¢% 12 24$ 127% 12t% 12% 124§ 12¢§ 1234 128g 12% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe.. 12 11% 11. 11%4 11% 11¢f 1133 1138 1138 12. 12% 121% 12¢, 12p_ 12% 12ye 12% 12) 12 
No. 2 Brown Crepe.. 11% 113% 11¥ 113g 114¢ 115g 115 11¢# 113% 11 2 12 113% 11¢% 12 ; 125 12 ; 11% 11% 
No. 2 Amsber .....000000 12. 1134 11 11%4 11% 1198 1133 1198 1148 12. 12% 12% l2¢_ 12¢y 12% 12¥— 12% 12. 12 
eS eee 11% 11% 114 1134, 113 115 1154 1138 1148 117% 12) 12. 1138 11$$ 12) 12%, 12° 11% 11% 
No. 4 Amber.......2.0.- 115g 11% 11% lig 11% 113g 1134 11% 11% 11% 118% 1184 11g 11x 119% 11% 1156 11% 11% 
Rolled Brown........... 113g 105g 10% 103g 103% 10¢% 1033 1074 107% 107% 11 103§ 10% 1076 11 104% 10% 1034 10% .- 


* Holiday. +Closed 

















we 
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CCELERATORS AND ANTIOXI- 
dants. Sales of these ingredients are 
moderate in volume and probably will so 
continue until fall, at which time much 
improved demand is to be expected. 
CarBON BLAcK. Demand by the rubber 
industry has lessened seasonably. Prices 
for the last half year will remain un- 
changed as for the first half. 
LITHARGE. The %4¢ per pound advance 
which was made during the latter part of 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


May was retracted in the middle of June. 

LirHopone. The demand is fair. Con- 
tracts for the balance of the year are be- 
ing sought at prices unchanged from the 
first half. 

SoLvENTS. Demand from the rubber in- 
dustry has moderated from the usual 
activity. 

STABILIZERS. The demand is conserva- 
tive, and prices steady. 

TiTtANIUM Wuites. Active demand 





prevails for these goods. Ample supplies 
are further assured by the opening of an- 
other plant for their manufacture. 
Wuitinc. Columbia Filler is the new 
name applied to the material formerly 
known as “Columbia Brand Whiting.” No 
change has been made in the material 
Zinc OxipE. Moderate demand is noted 
coming from the rubber trade. Prices for 
the second half of the year have been 
set at the same levels as in the first half. 





















Prices 
Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered... 4/$0.0314 
Rottenstone, domestic sf .05 
20 i eee 
LTS SR: Ra ee ae aa j 
PMMA fale sca trtore-« OS pros a 450 | 21%4/ .03 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated .....+.. ton 
Litharge (commercial) ..../b.  .0614 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy. ./h. 
carbonate ..... oo lB, 061% 
Accelerators, Gtemte 
A aa f wae 
33 / .36 
60° J .¥8 
5 ff «365 
ao f as 
70° Sf .80 
b. 40 / .52 
87 Fae ie Pah eae a 
OO ORE, SA ca oe eas ST ae Te lb. 
Ee ae ties he a ee lb, 
URS ASE See eer 1b. 
Be Waele isis ohacs Sto sca al l 
PAD: aca cea sass SscNe es b. 
Aldehyde ammonia 
SE one rrr ce 
Beutene 
BET) ZIMA 5.6 ss ems es oes 1b, 
ee Se <tnexewns ib. 
OU a a ie Pete ib. 
RA, Siercceseeeeesa suas Ib. 
44 / .56 
so Sf 47 
Ethylideneaniline ........./ b. 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. ...../b. 
Formaldehydeaniline . lb. 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine./b. , 
OS RTT er Trier Ib. az sf {St 
FREDICED: o.sic esse sep as ace .+ lb. 
MS SeeGesaas aes ocede 
Hexamethylenetetramine .../b. 
Lead oleate, No. 999....... Ib. -13 
ere lb. 
Methylenedianilide ........ Ib. 
NL ob s0e ted ach oor ek ees Ib. 
DE Shou vue kwh<vehes es Ib 
> > 
— RR De AIR ee eee 7 gee 
4.55 / 5.00 





cc Mol 
Tetrone 








Thiocarbanilide ........... Ib. 
OTe ere ere. Ib. 
po ee eee Ib. 
oe Na kay odin ke Ib. 
Triphenyl guanidine (TPG)../b. 
Tuads ; 
Ureka .62 / 1.00 
gee Se Bee oe ciaty onto tenn 58 / .69 
WAMEREE. cits oie ceciecwe.o in 6 Ib. 
arr err lb. 


ee ee Ib. 
Xx 


New York Quotations 
June 25, 1935 





























Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 
SE 0 kok a gure Mines eee ib. $0.48 /$0.60 GREEN 
MINE. Sacha: Gade Win ha So Spooner lb. 
Bl iat oid ita. bas er ord a eteal etek ote b 
PANES ean one Keno Ib es 
- 2 
Acids 
POEM Bolg Niasces sees 100 /bs. 2.45 / 2.70 
glacial (carboys) ...100 // 14.00 Keh 
Sulphuric, 66° ....... 100 /bs. 15.50 to 
Activator 
De APS ee om ea Peg a ib. 
‘ ‘ 1.60 
Age Resisters 
PS i er b. ORCHID ; 5 ; 
Ie Set ol ASE ccs cle hs Ib. Toners seeeeeee eee esses eal b. 1.50 / 2.00 
PEOWROE So gic cinsais os siecara sia lb. PINK 
ht MT EET CET Coe lb fon a rs i 1 
SRE gots ocdne cans & lesave aid gre a 1b. ae 
Wiener o ol cones ase lb. PURPLE 
— eerie Wa econ lb. POPEMANERE” 064 ccccescavens lb. 
B Rate tcateweiaeeieys : . OMEIS Sines ssisicsdueoewsaclee 60 / 2.1 
Cee er ee eeereessesses $0. 
Fetal Ota a aa ape mee ee 1b. RED 
PURINA stan 6s ats! Ne, clone aca a eich lb. Antimony 
-V-A-R lb Crunsdn; 15/17 ss. 6-6 ccs Ib. 48 / .50 
R. M b 46 
Suly 48 
28 30 
wea 
I 20 
Neozone (standard) ......./b. 1.70 
Lie nubie Geccane es 75 / .80 
Nears c a, vin aaeretcrg winin aoee 
OP) aiaisied oases au Gates a’ Crimson. SP Ee EE i 
UA Ge So eee pena Tron Oxides 
Oxynone Rab-Er-Red 5.6. ds-sc 2d. cccel lb. 
Parazone b, 
Permalux : 0914 
RS SS oe nee Ib, 
Thermoflex lb. 8 2.00 
VOR Serene teeiss ond = WHITE 
‘ L ithopon | eee It .0414 
Alkalies Albalith Black Label-11 Jb. 41 
Caustic soda, flake, Colum- Mate (5-ton lots)..../b. ry 
bia (400 Ib. drums).100 Jhs. 3.00 4.00 fe ee ee eT t ) 
liquid; 50% .....2.: 100 Jbs. 2.25 Cryptone-19 
solid (700 Ib. drums).100 /bs. 2.60 / 3.60 an B-21 ..... ; 
: inolitl 414 
Antiscorch Materials 
PROUD OE oop he 3x Sn lb. 
RCARGEE Bo iio eeiecnias sco: ib. 
i a Re sry ie ite 2 eae ib. 
rs 5" ROHN seca knees Ib. =.085 
ene eee i / 06% 
8% 
Pein Materials r i 
BERT RNG 5-5, 5-eron5 7s, o(g Ss. dra) a8 Ib. 06% 
ee Dee an lb. : 
Binder, Fibrous 
PORCSOS oo viccccsccccnce fOt 30,00 .095% 
Brake Lining Saturants re 
Be GaINOSSGspc<epoeslis, Oise? 017) a Nonsrmict 06 
Meeps EM INGL, Oe :0:6 lens. ces Ib. .015 / .017 Red. Seal Ne 085 
Colors U.S.P. No. 
White Seal 
BLACK AsO ZEE-tE i .ccas 0¢ 
Lampblack (commercial) ../b. 12 AS vc cectececeeseses ne 
LUE PTO EI ERR 06 
. SS RNP rd ar vera ae lb. French Process, 
PEMSMIATE Joos. so seenek oak lb. .36%4 Thite Seal-7 : 
MANN. cho Sa nchoaenean eced b. 80 3.50 Green Seal-8 095% 
Ultramarine, dry, Group 1../b. .14 Red Seal-9 lb, .083g/ .085% 
ae3 Kadox, Black Label-15 .Jb. 093¢/ 0954 
BROWN Blue Label-16 ......../b. .0834 0858 
PIO Sao hes oie niein ho nen lb. BS MOG LAVOE T? iy oésiccess Ib. 07 / 734 
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Horse Head Special 3..../b. $0 0534 


8 OS arr T. lb. 


Se Girortekeesaauene lb 

re lb. 

b er Ib 

BD ncccceccsoevceces Ib. 

TOD c<svcheswanabaen Ib. 

OP pndavetcessnsees lb. 

St. Joe (lead free) 

Black Label No. 20... ./b. 

Green Label No. 42..../b. 

Red Label No. 30.....¢ b, 

aes 2 ED sewenss Ib. 

YELLOW 
ee OO Pee ee er Te 
SOR ono ss veces owen aeee so. 
Mapico ....---eeecereccees 40. } 
eer rrr Tre lo. 2.5 
Dispersing Agents 

BasBex ooscccccscecssccses lb. 

ee Perr ere eee bo. 

EOE. « cia cnstéicccnsenss so. 


Factice—See Rubber Substitute 


Fillers, Inert 


Asbestine, c.l., f.o.b. mills.tom 15.04 


Barytes ..seereees beeen tom su. 
t.o.b St. Louis (50 
Ib, paper bDags)...---- ton 22.8 
off coior, domestic tom 22. 
white, importcd .....+.- tun $2.4 
Blanc nxe, dry, precip..... ton /U. 
CRIPEDE 2. ccccccccsenccsese tum $9.1 
dntusorial earth ....-+-+-- ton 4). 
Bauitte iG. b sécccscceseen tun 
Oe er arenes ss ton 
Whiting 
Chalk precipitated .........40. ; 
Columbia rilicr ........ ton 9. 
Domestic ....--+++- 1UU ibs. 
Guilders ...cccccees 100 ibs. 
diakuenka .......------ +40. 
Paris white, English clitt- 
TOME cocecsccsces 10u /bs. 


Southwark Brand, Com- 
mercial .........40U lbs, 
All other grades. .1Uu vos. 


Suprex, white, extra light.ton 45. 


HEAVY 2cccccccccccccce ton 45.44 
Ec cnbescttncdaves ton 
e Hky co bneces ces ees ton 

Wood flour ......cccecces ton 22. 


Fillers for Pliability 


Fumonex, c.l., f.0.b. works, 


De couki bs eho aeaeaws Ib 

lc.l, f.0.b. warchouse ib 

ee eee lo. 

ET eT re er tb. 

ee POP COTE ECC EE TT 0 
Finishes 


IVCO lacquer, clear......gal. 2. 


NR Nahe aie as Se alg so ome Se io de ae yas. 
Rubber Jacquer, cicar..... yal, 
Perr gai. 
Starch, corn, pwda...... 1UU sos. 3.02 
POTATO 2c cece cree ee rennet v0. 
Taste, Gusting ....<sccceectom 2. 
PERE 600 ccccsavcneses oS n 
Flock 
Cotton flock, dark... 2.65. lt 
GEE onc ccccccsecccceee® ib. 
DES ckuke corer be xere io 
Rayon flock, colored io. 
MEDD. vines ctesaces dear lb. 1.00 


Latex Compounding Ingredients 


Antox, dispersed .......... ib. 
Aquarex VD ....eeeeeeeeees lb. 
Rew eeeiaeenwes eee ib. 

Pe 5 bccn eeha eases lb. 
Casein, domestic, ground, 

Be MERE <scn dv epesees lb. 
SEIN |. p0.o.0:0 0.9.0 0:4:46,0%» 60% ton 
Color pastes, dispersed...../b. 
DISPETSAIG «2-2 eececccccces m. 1.5 
PR caksasscecneee ib. 

Pe s asokes ends aan ib, 
Factice ( ompound, dis 

pe MN: adesah otek ae lb. 
Heliozone, dispersed ...... lb. 
OSS Sere eee , 
ae 3) Bree lb. 
Palmol COCCOTH SOC Oe SESE OES lb. 
Sulphur, colloidal ........./b 
i PE. 6 anae acca es b 
Zinc oxide, colloidal ...... lb 
Mineral Rubber 

_ fe Se ONS db. 
Black Diamond, c.]. ......ton 


Genasco Hydrocarbon, 
granulated, (fact’y)...ton 


| EE ere ton 
Gilsonite Hydrocarbon 
OE eS ton 
Hydrocarbon, hard ....... ton 
DE 5 csSsevkanctoesnase ton 


-45 


04354 
U0 


/60.00 
/0U.00 


50.0U 


Paster Grate @. 6 ocsssc cs 





.ton$25.00 


ERGE Sons cscsuhabokes ton 25.00 
GO”  Whssbtanecnnesgnsdeos ton 
Mold Lubricants 
Mold Paste No 1..00<ss0 1b. 
Rusco mold paste......... lb. a2 
ee ee ee ton 65.00 
NE Barbs6ssswcbusae lb. 12 
DEMNE, ac5G%5 540005055 ton WO 
Oils 
Castor, blown, c.l., drums, 
PT eee ib. 11% 
Reclaiming Oils 
ee a ee rr lb. .039 / 
Boa Usk Gr aGasawas couse lob. O12 / 
Reenforcers 
Carbon lack 
Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 
ny ME os ewenctnses > )535 
Arrow Compact Black. 
Granulized Carbon 
DE Ab vadhaseataee lb. 
Century (delivered) secon ib. 
“Certifed” Cabot .......tb. 
Ee rere b. 
Disperso (delivered) ....«0. 
Dixie, c.l., f.0.b. New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
or Houston, lex.....ib. 445 
c.l., delivered New York.b. 0535 
local stock delivered. ./b. .07 
Dixiedensed, c.l, f.0.b. New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
or tiouston, ree ib. )445 
l., delivered New York./b. .0535 
local stock delivered. ./b. .07 
Excello, c.l, f.o.b Gulf 
POTTS wcccceescoss Ib. 0445 
delivered New York./b. 0535 
l.c.L., delivered New 
‘or eoccee coccccc eld .07 
NE se eo chink dees Ib. 03 
Kosmobile, c.l., f.0.b New 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
or Houston, Bence lb. 0445 
c.l., delivered New York. = 0535 
local stock delivered. 07 
Kosmos, c.l.,_ f.o.b. a, 
Orleans, Sa Galveston 
or Houston, Tex.. -0445 
c.L, delivered New York.lb. 0535 
local stock delivered. - 7 
Micronex Beads ........ 
DEMEMCOEE So44550 560.0008 ib, 
Standard nierekensaad lb. 
ee Seu canessvaaueeae lb, 
W-o iGbswceuseaesoees Ib 

Ordinary (compressed or 

uncompressed) ........ lb -0535 

Supreme, c.l., f.o.b. Gulf 

DEES: kx. 0csnnas ns lb. -0445 
delivered New York./b. .0535 
lc.l., delivered New 
MOK Jid50 bssetane lb. ST ff 
COPIEE ok cas acs doc euae lb. -030 / 
ORE OS ccc psese ack ib. .0315/ 
Clays 
Aerfloted Paragon ..... ton 50 
Suprex No. 1 Selected.ton 00 
No. 2 Standard..... ton 50 
ED cshasnvacssenaken ton 
DE heh bh twink sateen ton 
DUE ,-Sp% anaes owe ton 

SES reer ret ton 

DE socweeacs é<asedasacn ton 

MORIN 65 5.50 nee wine 6% ton 

ae pera ton 

LS ae oer ton 
eo + aa Pe lb. 04 

Reodorants 
RUNNER 550550 540550es5e lb. 

S) a Senee che eee kawse lb. 

i; ivbes >see ckbh6 ease ance lb. 

iD wk es San kiue ohenddw ee ib. 
PERO isk iewsses enced lb, 
ESE Ra Mirae es lb. 

ONE 66 aac ar acebuwanes lb. 

Rubber Substitutes or Factice 
MINE 52555 see ES Soe lb, .23 
RE are Fie: lb. -07 
OE BE eee ‘ .07 
Duphax A .. » 095 

— B -095 
Fac- Cel B lb. 12 

pep erenothd cetetere: Ib. 12 
eee oo 

Softeners 
oe eS eee 1b. .012 / 
Je en Aa lb. -015 
Burgundy pitch ........... 1b, 

eee > 27 / 
Corn oil, crude (bbls.)..... lb. = .12 
eS ene gal. 15 
Palm oil (Witco).......... lb. 
Petrolatum, light amber....lb. 0274 / 
Pigmentar (drums) ...... gal. .25 
Pigmentaroil (drums) ....gal. .25 / 
Pine oil, dest. distilled 

0S eee eee gal. .44 


/30.00 
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i OEP OO PETE bbl. $6.00 
ne CATS): cscs 5 is eens gal. .25 /$0.27 
Se 5, oye Gee ee lb. 
RE re ere Ib. 
Rosin oil, compounded....gal. 
ee ee Ib, 
aa oe ib; 085 7 46 
BEE bo eGGananatokesnek lb. 
PeWEeS\.csiesskassue she lb. 
WED BP SO o2carieavecs gal. 
Softeners for Hard Rubber Compounding 
Mids MROMIN 0c on wie Rp.s 35 oie lb. 


Resin C Pitch 55° C. M. P..../b. 0125/0145 
Resin C Pitch 70° C. M. P....Jb. = .0125/ = .0145 
Resin C Pitch 85° C. M. P....1b. = .0125/ = .0145 





Solvents 

Benzol 90° (drums)..... gal. .20 

Beta-Trichlorethane 

Bondogen .......... 

Carbon bisulphide lb. .08% 
| ee - 0534 

Dipentene, commercial 
aaa: gal. Ao ..J ah 


Rubber (Group 3, refinery) .gal. .06%%/ .071%4 





Solvesso No. 1, tank cars.gal. 17% 
No é oP Cercccccccce gal, 22% 
iE Gade es ah a aia Sio 8 gal. 17% 
SS eee reer ree gal. 22% 
Turpentine, wood, dest. dis- 
tilled (drums) ......... gyal, 41 / #8 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Lauren, 200 166s << 6.06500. Ib. 
ee a. SE Ee PEE re lb. ae. .sf 23 
DE Accitana ba chaae bas Ib. <s 7 ae 
Stearic acid, dbl. pres’d..../b. i2 jf 14 
Single pressed .......... lb. ik. f <td 
CS ERT 100 ibs. 9.80 4 
TORE MUERIERS «os bis ceeesens lb. aa Jf 
Synthetic Rubber 
DuPrene Latex Type 50. “a. 
ee ee lb 
Tackifier 
Se Ee eee rer lb. 015 f 217 
Varnish 
BOE x ctecneneweseaiso04 gal. 1.45 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Sulphur 
Chloride, drums ........ lb. 03%/ .04 
Flowers, extrafine 
refined, U.S.P. ...100 /bs. 
Rubber 1.95 / 2.80 
BEES -bo2cesbscs snub uanes 
Vandex 
(See also Colors--Antimony) 
Waxes 
Carnauba, No. 3 chalky.../b. 31 
BTML. 35455 O4 CSS Ks sae lb. 033 
pf ER Cee ae ae ee ww. 32 
ou knncleaneean lb. 40 
peaiseut san ers ; 1b. 2 
Montan, crude ne eee en ee lb. 10% 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
layan Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 
Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives 
the following figures for May, 1935: 


Rubber Exports: Ocean shipments from Singa- 
pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 


May, 1935 








Latex, 
Concentrated 
Latex, Re- 
Sheet vertex, and 
and Crepe Other Forms 
ubber of Latex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom ..... * 9,825 134 
United States. .....<.. 30,102 350 
Continent of Europe... 6,102 388 
British possessions .... 1,706 27 
ee a 1,997 13 
Other countries ..... 708 l 
| ee 50,440 913 


Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 
May, 1935 


—e—-——_ 

Dr Wet 
. Rubber Rubber 
From Tons Tons 
Oo a 3,610 8,563 
ee ee ee re 3,577 1,758 
Java and other Dutch islands. . 272 1 
nl en 2,253 120 
Britian BOTRGO 606s sc ci csces 387 17 
5 ERS eee ee ee 168 2 
PMR Us bdeedse ih whe kk55%50 6 1,920 832 
French Indo-China .......... 49 78 
Other countries ............. 109 4 


Bs eee ree 12,345 11,375 
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RUDE rubber consumption by United 1935 
States manufacturers for May, 1935, | 500 
totaled 41,568 long tons, compared with } | eae. _} 450 
44,714 long tons for April, 1935, a de- JSS RRSRRR ES 400 @ 
. . | Cc 
crease of 7% below April and 3.1% ett tt | ttt 350 © 
under May, 1934, according to R. M. A. BEGSanaeaesad 300 = 
statistics. Consumption for May, 1934, Ltt ae 
was 42,918 (the revised figure) long r | 2 
tons. FGUVER ERASE 3 
Crude rubber imports for May were a5 150 3 
26,866 long tons, a decrease of 38.3% | rT ae +++ 100 
below the April figure of 43,545 long 50 Kick poten JSS Aa Asana 
oe an Soh tet han 
tons and 44% under the 47,954 long tons 0 ; sot ae HH : J 0 
imported in May, 1934. MJJASONDJFMAMJJASONDIFMAMITASOND 
The estimated total domestic stocks United States Stocks, Imports, and Consumption 
of crude rubber on hand May 31 were 
ee ne eke, Saat Dees HY stocks United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
of 334,934 long tons and 350,935 long F k 
tons on hand May 31, 1934. Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 
Crude rubber afloat for the United ecstilees — Singapore Niet ens 
i 4 2 lee b c . S. Stocks -K.— an enang Wor Jorle 
States ports on May 51 was 44,375 long ie. PEELS. Desicsa Prat Gx 
tons compared with 37,651 long tons u S: si S: Reaperters, 2. “ Waren a suction sumption sda 
° 27 . Net on- ealers, tocks London ‘ort ( sti Jorl¢ 
afloat April 30 and 57,921 long tons Twelve Imports* sumption — Afloat} Liverpool#¢ Stockstt Exports)¢ matedt Stockstt§ 
afloat May ol; 1934. Months Tons ons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
cs IS 411,615 Prien t 365,000 55,606 86,505 44,884 850,300 797,100 616,370 
- ; 5 34,92 ;2,142 5 954.556 678.96 
London and Liverpool Stocks — 469,484 453,223 355,000 47,644 134,927 62,14 1,015,400 4, 8,994 
January .. 42,059 47,103 346,084 42,066. 148,337 59,609 79,708 88,816 671,954 
. Tons February . 35,383 43,187 337,332 42,969 155,727 57,586 75,747 90,094 58,717 
Week : March ... 44,041 42,620 338,700 44,485 162,012 55,100 66,603 87,727 652,659 
Ended London Liverpool April .... 43,545 44,714 334,954 37,651 «165,064 = 48,827, 76,543... 651,471 
Fine Geanscsscsvawes 96,067 71,839 May 26,866 41,568 319,281 RAVES! cei S| wicasay = Seeman cesetluay lncedes 
> 5446 72,605 eae ‘ ie: ' 
yar , "ia A eA iad i pi *Including liquid latex. +¢Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. {Statistical Bulletin of 
June 15...... eee e sees 96,74 73,338 the International Rubber Regulation Committee. §Stocks at U. S. A., U. K., Singapore and Penang, 
a IO ICSE I 97,385 73,569 Para, Manaos, and afloat. 
HE demand for reclaimed rubber hours and wages from those prevailing their contracts for the last half of the 
during June continued fair. Prices prior to the Supreme Court decision year, upon the theory that higher prices 


remain steady. A canvass of the indus- 
try shows no indication of a change in 


upon the constitutionality of the NRA. 
Some far-sighted buyers are placing 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Price of Tire Reclaim 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 


Consumption United 
Per Cent States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
SE paktarcibetreds <ikeee ewes 99,974 81,612 20.1 20,746 3,583 
in A EE nee ne eee ee 110,010 100,597 22.3 23,079 4,737 
1935 

TEE RS a ee 10,465 11,261 ‘239 22,291 517 
EY Sai een 10,072 374 21.7 22,989 532 

MMUNE Sc arois,aibo a ales fats void aearac 9,741 10,549 24.8 20,637 310 
NEE RR tnd loseis Susan iad 6-5 0 elvan sed 10,315 10,466 23.4 20,521 476 
MOM wi cian 8 Chu a Naa an eeea sai 10,223 9,938 23.9 18,541 eee 





*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 


Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 


Inc. 


for crude rubber and a general increase 
in business will stimulate a larger de- 


mand toward the latter part of 1935 
than has been experienced for some 
time. 

The rising consumption ratio of re- 


claimed to crude will bear watching. 
Higher prices for scrap, coal, and other 
commodities entering into the manu- 
facture of reclaimed rubber 
pected to have a further strengthening 


are €z- 


influence on the price structure. 

Quotations on all grades are un- 
changed from last month’s figures. 

New York Quotations 
June 25, 1935 

i - Spec Cents 
High Tensile Grav per Ib. 

Super-reclaim, black...... 1.20 83%4/9 

1 EEE ORES 1.20 7 [7% 

Auto Tire 

WGN Sia aco buss sad tiersaaes « 1.2 5 /5% 

Black selected tires...... 1.18 5%4/5% 

RIE MEREWG, (oo viaiao'ccie sixes 1.35 6%4/6% 

INIA: aaah 6s asc: 5: tre care-cve oor 1.40 91%4/9%4 
Shoe 

pO ae 1.60 63%4/6% 

WN MURR s ccode Ure obine sea. 1.50 8 /9 
Tube 

WORE (Ries pa dels Sealumne aie 1.00 13. 7 

WAR bd cod becca ce teas 1.10 74%4/7% 
Truck Tire 

Truck tire, heavy gravity. 1.55 51%4/6 

Truck tire, light gravity.. 1.40 6 /6% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends ....... 1.60 444/4% 
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New Yorx Cotton ExcHANGE WEEK-END 

CLos!nG PRICES 

Apr. June June June June 
Futures 27 1 8 15 22 
TORR Sacie’s 11.86 11.18 11.67 11.64 ; 
July 11.88 11.20 11.69 11.66 11.59 
BOR. sxcevee 11.56 11.01 11.49 11.46 11.39 
IMG; te sv aie 11.46 10.97 11.38 11.40 11.31 
Mar. sseses 11.57. 11.09 11.44 11.50 11.38 
ees 11.14 11.47 11.56 11.44 


HE above table gives the nearest first 

and last week-end closing prices of 
the month previous to that under review, 
also the week-end closing prices of each 
week of last month up to time of going 
to press. This plan permits tracing at a 
glance the prices of representative fu- 
tures for approximately two consecutive 
months. 

After about a month of the Govern- 
ment supplying the main cotton trading 
activity, the NRA decision by the Su- 
preme Court caused traders to have even 
and such as existed was of 
the short variety. Traders were more san- 
guine than ever as to what the Govern- 
ment’s 1935 cotton program might be, 
out of the fact that the Bankhead Act 
will be subject to the Supreme Court’s 
this fall; and there is a feeling 
will likely be found unconstitu- 
also, which decision would leave 
industry up in the air more 
Even the President expressed 


less interest, 


scrutiny 
that it 
tional 
the cotton 
than ever. 


doubt as to the constitutionality of the 
AAA program and predicted, according 
to The Journal of Commerce, that if 
crop control should be abandoned, wheat 
would go to 36¢ a bushel and cotton to 
5¢ a pound. The natural result was 
price recessions that by May 31 


amounted to 103 to 122 points, as against 
the close of May 25. At these lows short 
covering and active foreign demand re- 
versed the tide so that by June 8 about 
34 of the recent were recovered, 
July contracts being 11.69¢. Dubious- 
ness as to the Government’s possible 
cotton program, variable weather re- 
ports, and occasional active demand 
from mills kept the rather jittery market 
fluctuating in a range of about 15 points 
under the June 8 price up to and 
including the period to the close of 
June 22. 


losses 


Cotton Fabrics 


DRILLS, AND OSNABURGS. The 
is characterized rather by 
Raw material is 
expected to move to market beginning in 
late July. The trade 
for the tendency 
marketing 
several other 
goods before making heavy 


DUCKS, 
fabrics market 
than 


caution otherwise. 


will watch carefully 


price under new crop 
desires to see clearly on 
concerning cotton 


commitments 


and 
points 
for cotton mill products. 

Manufacturers are standing firm in the 
matter of work hours and wages largely 
governing costs and will be reluctant to 
sell forward contracts until fabric prices 


COTTON AND FABRICS 


are such as to insure return of the sum 
of their costs. Cotton mill machinery 
is being shut down gradually as old fabric 
contracts expire. Production will probably 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 


COTTON 
Week Ended Cents per Pound 
BS igo cesskachebsieasnssyessy en 11.85 
ON CE ee pyrene ney 11.83 
ON er ter 11.85 
DPB Bs vcd sdmeayansnaneacaaee>= 11.89 





New York Quotations 
June 25, 1935 


Drills 
ee ey: eres yd $0.147% 
MOAch SAT-YOIS 26 cc cccccsices 09 
SO4Rth LSSVATE 20. ccccicvccss 21% 
SPACE DBS GRTE 220 ccc scencies 1814 
S2imek L.9OGESE oc cccvccscvces -155% 
DIONE. IES <6 a windescvecsas 144% 
SESE BOWED. 505s sevosendaee 1254 
eT er 1534 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. F.. ..yd. AS 
40-inch ‘1.45-yard Sy eae .20%4 
51%-inch 1.35-yard D. F........ 21% 
yasmeh 1.OS-yared D. F..6s sce .2814/.29%4 
724nch U7.Z1-OUNC!E ....cccccves .3358 
MECHANICALS 
Hose and belting ..........+. 1b .34 
TENNIS 
BaOn B.FSGOT coccsccccvcs yd. 22% 
*Hollands 
COLD SEAL 
BPM: DUO: FO) ond seuscswuns yd. 19 
a es Serer ee .20 
RED SEAL 
DE a5 sn ebundesestiesaaae yd. 16% 
DM cctsisasboksesessvabas ss 174% 
DER a culshc6ss cedsaekoeuanuas .23 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.34-yard .....0cses8; yd. 12 /.12% 
ee ee ee ae er .11% 
ee ee rr e | 
ee SS Se eer ee 10 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste....... sal 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste..... 16% 
S7ANCR BAC GALE .0.cccervvcvsse 12% 
Raincoat Fabrics 
COTTON 
Bombazine 60 x 64........... yd. 083% 
VO | rere 1114 
Surface prints 60 x 64.......... 12% 
Print cloth, 38%- ne *5 x 64. 064 
SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard..... pbuceet yd. 105% 
ee ee ea eee 09% 
SO EO, Dein 50000050%00 .08 34 
oe oer 06% 
SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 
de ee ees yd. 053% 
ee reer -05 
Tire Fabrics 
BUILDER 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply a 
DE sabes cnesdecsuseetaae aa 
CHAFER 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
DOE sesckdcenckbencceseananl .37 
9% ounce 60” 10/2 ply Karded 
DORE o.cccnkscecescenseesed 7 
CORD FABRICS 
ie Karded peeler, 1x” c a om 
15/3/3 “Karded peeler, 1 ica 3 
Taree ree eee eee eee eee) «JID 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 114” cot- 
Cosccecsese .44 


23/8/3 Combed Egyptian... Ib. 31 
LENO BREAKER 
8% ounce and 10% ounce 60” 
Karded peeler ccccccccscese Ib. .32 


*For less than 1,000 yards of a width add 10% 
to given prices. 


India Rubber World 





be held down sharply until fabric demand 
and prices broaden. 

Raincoat Fasrics. The raincoat busi- 
ness is quiet at present because of the 
change of season. All manufacturers are 
just completing their fall lines and are 
about to begin showing them preliminary 
to advancing into production of the new 
lines. 

SHEETINGS. The market for gray goods 
has been at a complete standstill since the 
decision of the Supreme Court affecting 
the NRA. Until confidence is regained, 
only filling-in orders are expected for im- 
mediate delivery. 

Tire Fasrics. 
seasonal; while 
and unchanged. 


Demand is moderate and 
prices continue steady 





Mixed Inorganic Oxide 
Accelerators 


NOVEL contribution to the study 

of vulcanization accelerators has 
been made by Dr. Reiner’ in an investi- 
gation of the effects of small quantities 
of mixed inorganic agents. For example, 
in a preliminary series of experiments 
mixtures of magnesium oxide and zinc 
oxide were prepared by dissolving ap- 
propriate amounts of the corresponding 
nitrates in water, evaporating to dry- 
ness, and igniting the deposit. In a rub- 
ber stock consisting of smoked sheet 
100, zinc oxide 5, sulphur 3, and the 
above mixed oxides (in equal propor- 
tions) 2, after vulcanization for 30 min- 
utes at 3%4 atmospheres, the breaking 
load was 117 kilog. per sq. cm., as com- 
pared with only 6.1 kilog. per sq. cm. 
under identical conditions without the 
mixed oxide accelerator. 

This result is typical of the numerous 
combinations examined, which included 
oxides of aluminium, barium, bismuth, 
cadmium, cobalt, iron, lead, lithium, 
magnesium, mercury, nickel, potassium, 
silver, and zinc. The following summary 
shows the varying effectiveness of the 
different mixtures: 


BREAKING 
Loap, BREAKING 


OXIDES OF: Ratio Ka./CMm.? Etonc. % 
Mg. Zn. 2:1 80 850 
Mg. Pb. 2:1 117 860 
Mg. Pb. Zn Ey 115 880 
Pb. Zn. 1:2 95 890 
Al. Zn. 1:5 80 930 
Fe. Zn. ies 106 810 
Fe. Mg 3 ES | 101 770 
Hg. Zn se 124 825 
Hg. Mg | 61 860 
K. Zn. 271 100 820 
K. Mg. oi 72 815 
Ba. Zn. 2ct 59 855 
Ba. Mg Bet 6.2 550 
Li. Zn. 2:1 40 835 
Li. Mg. Ee | 9 550 
Ni. Zn. 123 68 910 
Ni. Mg 1:1 40 690 
Ri. Zn. 1:1 48 790 
Ri. Me. 1:3 34 800 
Co. Zn. GI 7 580 
Co. Mg 1:1 30 710 
Cd. Zn. ee 62 880 
Cd. Mg 1:1 10 600 
Ag. Zn 1:2 6.7 590 
Ag. Mg ea 22 500 

1Kautschuk, 10. 187 (1934). 
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Editor’s Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Chemical Guide-Book.” 1935 (11th 
Annual) Edition. Chemical Markets, Inc., 
25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. Cloth, 
803 pages, 4 by 9 inches. Indexed. 

This trade annual is a complete direc- 
tory and buyers’ guide for those inter- 
ested in purchasing supplies of chemi- 
cals. There have been added to this new 
edition 108 pages, 153 new additional 
chemicals, and 160 new synonyms. The 
work comprises four divisions as fol- 
lows: Part I. Catalog of leading chemi- 
cal firms arranged alphabetically; Part 
II. Buying guide and directory; Part 
III. Geographical directory of the 
chemical and allied industries; Part IV. 
Chemical statistics, high and low prices 
for the years 1934 and 1933, trade asso- 
ciations, and indices. 


“Modern Shoe Dressings. The Raw 
Materials, Manufacture, and Applica- 
tions.” By W. D. John. With a Chapter 


on Shoe Cleaners and Special Cleaning 
Reagents. R. H. Johns, Ltd., Newport, 
Mon., England. 1934. (The Chemical 
Publishing Co., 175 Fifth Ave, New 
York, N. Y.) Cloth, 153 pages, 6 by 10 
inches. Index. Price 

This handbook of materials data and 
formulae designed for leather finishing 
contains much of interest and value for 
rubber chemists and technologists con- 
cerned with finishes for rubber footwear, 
artificial leather, druggists’ sundries, etc. 

“Rubber Producing Companies—1935.” 
Compiled by the Mincing Lane Tea & 
Rubber Share Brokers Association. Ltd., 
14 Mincing Lane, London, E. C. 3, Eng- 
land. Published by “The Financial 
Times,” Ltd., 72 Coleman St., London, 
E. C. 2. Boards, 578 pages, 5 by 8 
inches. Indexed. 

This standard work is the largest and 
most complete volume of reference on 
the subject of rubber planting companies 
and is intended to help those interested 
in this field of investment. The authentic 
and exhaustive information concerning 
over 575 companies includes capital, 
acreage, latest accounts, crops, purchase 
price, dividends, forward sales, estimates, 
etc. Particulars are also given of many 
companies with tea and coffee interests, 
also a list of directors and secretaries 
of rubber companies. 





“The Educational Focus.” Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. This 


monthly is published for the promotion 


of the use of optical instruments in 
education. The June, 1935, issue is 
designated as “Elementary Science 


Number.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Witcombings. Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
251 Front St., New York, N. Y. The 
April-May, 1935, issue of this house or- 
gan contains references to the fifteenth 
anniversary of the company’s organization 
and development, notes of various items 
of industrial interest, and an interview 
with Raymond Loewy, industrial de- 
signer, on a modern development in the 
engineering field. 

“Properties of du Pont Rubber Chemi- 
cals. Laboratory Report No. 187.” E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. In this publication are 
gathered a brief statement concerning 
the properties and uses of each of the du 
Pont company’s rubber chemicals ar- 
ranged by groups. These include 24 
accelerators of vulcanization, 16 anti- 
oxidants, 6 miscellaneous rubber chemi- 
cals, and 4 latex chemicals. Each ma- 
terial is described on a separate page. 
The list is indexed for ready reference. 

“Tag Diaphragm Valves Bulletin No. 
117.” C. J. Taghabue Mtge: Co, Park 
and Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This bulletin is devoted to descriptions 
and data of the various types and styles 
of Tag diaphragm valves to match the 
controller in precision and performance. 

“The Story of the Elastotype.” B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. This booklet 
is printed from molded rubber plates. 
It answers questions about rubber, tells 
when and where to use it, and states its 
advantages and disadvantages. Various 
kinds of paper are used in the booklet 
to demonstrate the facility and perfec- 
tion with which printing can be done by 
molded rubber plates with colored and 
other inks. 

“Link-Belt Portable Loader.” Link- 
Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. This folder, No. 1,414, illustrates a 
line of cost-reducing and time-saving 
portable belt conveyers for industrial 
plants, etc., for handling loose or bagged 
bulked materials of practically every 
description. The machines illustrated are 
fully described and embody a number of 
recent improvements in design and con- 
struction. 

“Cable Accessories.” General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. This is a com- 
panion book to GEA-1731 on “How to 
Make Cable Joints,” issued last year. 
“Cable Accessories” lists and 
all the materials required for this work 
—joints, connectors, terminals, reser- 
voirs, and other materials. It has eighty 
pages and is complete in every respect, 
including prices. It should prove useful 
in making up jointing standards and as 
a general reference book. 


describes 


“*Alnor’ Horizontal Edgewise Pyro- 
meter.” Bulletin No. 2,129. Illinois Test- 
ing Laboratories, Inc., 420 LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. This pyrometer de- 
signed and is built expressly for service 
utmost ac- 
curacy and reliability is needed. Both 
indicator and switch are waterproof, 
fumeproof, and dust-tight. 

“Rubber Sundries. 1934-1935.” Cata- 
log No. 78. Davidson Rubber Co., Bos- 


was 


wherever a pyrometer of 


ton, Mass. This catalog covers the 
company’s full line of water bottles, 
fountain syringes, No-Colic Screw-on 


and other nipples, also ice bags, invalid 
cushions, hard rubber fittings and tub- 


ing. 

“Reeves Variable Speed Transmis- 
sion.” Catalog No. 99. Reeves Pulley 
Co., Columbus, Ind. This fully illus- 
trated and indexed book covers the 


complete line of Reeves variable speed 
control equipment, with appropriate en- 
gineering data, dimension diagrams, effi- 
ciency charts, etc. 

“Protection against Abrasion and Cor- 
rosion.” Self-Vulcanizing Rubber Co., 
Inc., 605 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Two illustrated folders are 
descriptive of the use of the self-cold- 
cement, Selfvulc, for restoring 

of belting and many general 
repairing purposes. 

“List of Inspected Electrical Appli- 
ances.” May, 1935. Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 
This is a complete descriptive listing 
of classified electrical appliances. List 
of markings and index of misceilaneous 
appliances are also ‘ncluded. 

“From the Home of Research.” Gra- 
ton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 
This book of data, diagrams, and illus- 
demonstrates the value of re- 
search in the application of power to 
work. The economics of the two gener- 
ally used systems, individual motor and 
modern group drive, are fully discussed. 

“Bentonite Technology and Industrial 
Uses.” American Colloid Co., 363 W. 
Superior St., Chicago, Ill. This is a 
compilation of new information on the 
subject. The data are based on labora- 
tory investigations and years of experi- 
ence in supplying bentonite to a wide 
variety of industries. The set of bulle- 
tins consists of 69 printed pages, 8% by 
11 inches, in a flexible loose-leaf cover. 
Price for the set is $2. 

Free copies of data sheets on specific 
subjects may be had on application by 
those using bentonite or desiring to ex- 
periment with it. 


curing 
surfaces 


trations 
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N SUR L’ELIMINATION SELECTIVE 
DANS LES PLANTATIONS D'HEvEAs. G. 
Marchal, Bull. Ex Indochine, 37, 921- 
30 (1934 

La Goma Ecastica. E. Conforti, dgrt- 
colt. Col., 28, 471-82; 538-44; 585-96 
(1934). 

RusBer I[Npustry 1N 1934. S. A. Brazier, 


11, 35-38 (1934). 

AND AGRICULTURE. Rubber 
\ssociation, 64 pages (1934). 

SY NTHETISCHEN KAUTSCHUK. 

37, 505-10 (1934). 
NITROCELLULOSE SOLUTIONS 
ON CONSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS (é. g. 
Metats AND Russer.) S. Skljarenko and 
A. Pakschver with O. Gelikonova, Synth. 
Appl. Fin., 5, 264-67, 270 (1935). 

KAOLIN AS AN INGREDIENT OF RUBBER 
Mixes. V. Andreev and A. Vershbovskaja, 
J. Rubber Ind. (U.S.S.R.), 11, 323-31 
(1934). 

QUALITY 
BER MIXES. 
(USS), 21, 


Ind, Chem., 
RUBBER 

Growers 
UBER 

Tropenp flanser 
ACTION. OF 


oF CERTAIN SOFTENERS IN Rus- 
N. Chesnokov, J. Rubber Ind. 
235-47 (1934). 

DETECTION OF VULCANIZED AND UNVUL- 
CANIZED Parts IN COoLpD-CURED 
H. Endo, J. Soc. Rubber Ind. (Japan), 7, 
137-42 (1934). 

NoN-ADHESIVE LINER FOR THE TIRE IN- 
pustry. F. Merzlikin, M. Farberov, and 
E. Poloskin, J. Rubber Ind. (U.S.S.R.), 
11, 232-34 (1934). 

Use oF CHLORINATED RUBBER AS AN 
ANTI-CoORROSIVE MATERIAL, L. Borrodulin, 
J. Rubber Ind. (U.S.S.R.), 203-207 (1934). 


Stocks. 


Uses or Rusper. G. E. Coombs, Nature, 
). 


B 
135, 417-18 (1935 

HyGRoMETRIC MEASUREMENTS. J. D. Fry. 
J. Res. Asso. Brit. Rubber Manufrs., 4, 
17-21 

PLASTICS IN A 
B. Donald, Soc. 


Works. M. 
(Chemical 


CHEMICAL 
Chem. Ind., 


Engineering and Plastic Groups), 10 
pages, Mar., 1935 

REFRACTIVE INDEX OF RuBBER. A. T. 
McPherson and A. D. Cummings, Re- 


search Paper RP786, J. Res. Natl. Bur. of 
s, May, 1935, pp. 553-62. 


Standard 


X-Ray ANALysiIs OF CAOUTCHOUC AND 
Rupser. L. S. Frumkin and I. D. Gront- 
schrov, Zavod. Lab., 3, 1112-14 (1934). 


CHLORINATED RUBBER. M. Piolunkovska- 


ya, J. Rubber Ind. (U.S.S.R.), 11, 142-49 
(1934). 
Koroseat. A New Plastic. S. L. Brous 


and W. L. Semon, /nd. Eng. Chem., June, 
1935, pp 

PArT PLAYED BY RUBBER IN TRANSPORT 
C. Macbeth, Rubber Age (London), May, 
1935, p. 80. ( Abstract.) 

THEORY OF THE ELASTICITY OF RUBBER. 
K. Meyer, C. Ferri, and W. Hohenemser, 
Kautschuk, May 1, 1935, pp. 88-95. 

MoperN- ELEcTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
RusBer Mittinc MAcuHINEs. F. Grunwald, 
Kautschuk, May 1, 1935, pp. 95-99. 

SURVEY FROM THE HAMBURG RUBBER 
Watcnu Tower. W. Esch, Kautschuk, May 
1, 1935, pp. 99-101. 

Cotton FAsrIcs FOR THE RUBBER INDUS- 
TRY. Kautschuk, May 1, 1935, pp. 101-102. 


667-72 
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REVIEW OF THE More IMPoRTANT Pwus- 
LICATIONS ON RUBBER CULTIVATION ISSUED 


in 1933. C. J. J. van Hall, Jntern. Rev. 


Agric., 25, 242-50T ; 295-306T (1934). 

L’ AMELIORATION DE L’HEVEA, M. Fer- 
rand, Bull, Agric., Congo Belge, 25, 149- 
91 (1934). 

DEVELOPMENTS IN, LUMINESCENCE AN- 
ALYSIS FOR THE RuBBER INDUSTRY. A. 
Karsten, Kautschuk, May 1, 1935, pp. 107- 
108. 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN METHODS 


CONCERNING THE USE OF CARBON BLACK 
DiIsrERSIONS IN Rusper. W. Grote, Rev. 
gén, caoutchouc, Apr., 1935, pp. 4-7. 

METHOD OF ANALYSIS PROPOSED IN 
TESTS or VULCANIZED RUBBER, ESPECIALLY 
oF RusBBers USED IN THE ELECTRICAL IN- 
pustry. A. R. Matthis, Rev. gén. caout- 
chouc, Apr., 1935, pp. 9-14. (To be con- 
tinued. ) 

Errect OF INGREDIENTS ON THE SCORCH- 
ING OF MIXINGS WITH DIFFERENT ORGANIC 
ACCELERATORS. (Translated from an article 
by B. Fabriziew and L. Skouba.) fev. 
gén, caoutchouc, Apr., 1935, pp. 15-19. (To 
be continued. ) 

ACCELERATORS ACTION. 


WITH RETARDED 


F. Jacobs, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, Apr., 

1935, pp. 21-26. (To be continued. ) 
PRINTING RUBBER FABRICS AND CAL- 

ENDERED SHEET. Gummi-Ztg., Apr. 26, 


1935, pp. 417-19. 
PoLisHING HARD RUBBER GoopDs. Gum- 
nu-Ztg., May 3, 1935, pp. 446-48. 
GRAPHICAL COMPARISON OF VULCANI- 
ZATION AT DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES. §&. 
Kronstein, Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, 
May 15, 1935, pp. 17145-47. 





Trade Marks 
(Continued from page 70) 


323,066. Feltbak. Automobile floor 
coverings and mats. Paine & Williams 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

323,699. Wrapper containing the symbol: 
“}}” and the word: “Zepps.” Prophy- 
lactic rubber articles. Stetson Rub- 
ber Corp., Boston, Mass. 

323,724. Label containing representa- 
tion of a boy in a raincoat, a few drops 
of rain, and the word: “Hoodzee.” 
Raincoats and raincapes. Cable Rain- 
coat Co., Boston, Mass. 

323,730. Representation of a woman 
standing on tip toes holding a spool 
of yarn above her head; the yarn is 

falling from the spool and encircles 

D 


the woman's body. Yarns. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

323,799. Rent-A-Tire. Tires. O. D. 


Bullerdick, Indianapolis, Ind. 

323,824. Non-Slip. Prophylactic rubber 
articles. Julius Schmid, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

323,880. Circular label containing repre- 
sentation of two strong men having a 
tug-of-war, and the word: “Durabelt.” 
Power transmission belting. Consoli- 
dated Sewing Machine & Supply Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

323,896. Rocket. Golf balls. 
ington Ball Co., Elyria, O. 


Worth- 
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323,898. Dyneto. Golf balls. Acushnet 
Process Co., Acushnet, Mass. 

323,946. Tensilgrip. Rubber covered 
squeeze rolls. American Wringer Co., 
Inc., Woonsocket, R. I. 

324,105. Terekau. Rubber impregnated 
pyroxylin coated paper for artificial 
leather. Athol Manufacturing Co., 
Athol, Mass. 

324,112. Densimeter. Hardness tester. 
Stowe & Woodward Co., Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. 


324,113. Seal containing the letters: 
“SR.” Bathing suits, shower capes, 
and gloves. Seamless Rubber Co., 


Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

324,117. Lastopede. Broad elastic shoe 
fabrics. Carl Stohn, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. 

324,118. Diamond-shaped label contain- 
ing the word: “Superior.” Medical 
and surgical appliances. Burrows Co., 
Chicago, IIL. 

324,162. 333. Tires, Fisk Rubber Corp., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

324,175. Humidaire. Tobacco pouches. 
International Latex Corp., Rochester, 
LY 


324,181. Representation of a football 
player, and below it the word: “Spot- 
Obilt.” Athletic shoes. Witchell-Sheill 
Co., Chicago, III. 

324,183. Stylist. Heels. O’Sullivan Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Winchester, Va. 

324,203. Macy’s Sloshees. Galoshes and 
arctics. R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

324,245. Darnette. Adhesive textile 
patch. D. J. Block, Chicago, III. 

324,288. Sheltex. Narrow elastics, elas- 


tic braids, and Vienna hat elastic. 
Shelton Textile Fabric Co., Shelton, 
Conn. 
324,308. Seal containing the word: 
“Sealene.” Waterproofed silk, cotton, 
and rayon fabrics. Sherman Fabric 


Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
324,316. Wear-Ease. Narrow elastic 
webbing for suspenders. Southern 
Webbing Mills, Inc., Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 
324,401. Perfection. Toys. Louis Wolf 
& Co.. Inc., New York, N. Y. 





Rubber Prices and Native 
Rubber Export Tax 

It would seem, from consideration 
of rubber prices and native rubber ex- 
port taxes since the regulation be- 
came effective, that with the more 
severe restriction impending and the 
fact that Dutch native exports this year 
to date are considerably in excess of 
monthly allowances, the extent to which 
rubber prices might appreciate without 
bringing about higher export taxes than 
have been applied in the past may be 
rather limited. There was some indica- 
tion last year that 10 guilder cents a 
half kilogram was considered about as 
high as Netherland Indian authorities 
were willing to make the export tax. 
Whether this situation will have the 
effect of limiting the extent of any fur- 
ther price rise until such time as a sys- 
tem of individual control is introduced 
into the important native rubber dis- 
tricts of Netherland India is worthy 
of consideration. 
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New Goods and Specialties 





Lee-Tex Za-Za Doll 


Novel Latex Toys 


NUSUAL toys sure to have a wide 

appeal are the new Lee-Tex sus- 
pended, noisy Toy-Loons. They are 
made from pure liquid latex in a wide 
variety of bright, attractive color com- 
binations. One series of these inflatable 
playthings is the Za-Za doll, here il- 
lustrated, including four different sub- 
jects: a girl head, a man smoking a pipe, 
one with a tongue sticking out, and the 
Mumbo character. Each is equipped 
with a simple but positive valve which 
keeps the toy inflated for some time. 
The double-action two-tone voice is so 
constructed that a slight pressure on 
the inflated body of the doll causes a 
loud crying sound. Every doll, each 
twelve inches long, is equipped also with 
a suspending eyelet or loop which is not 
an added appendage, but rather an in- 
tegral part of the doll itself. This sus- 
pending feature allows every Toy-Loon 
to be hung right side up by means of 
cords or rubbers attached to the eye- 
lets. Another feature claimed for these 
novelties is that they stand firmly on 
their inflated feet. 


Other Toy-Loons include _ birds, 
wizard faces, and an assortment of 
animals. Special individual designs can 


be made to order. Lee-Tex Rubber 


Products Corp. 


Smart Summer Shoes 
LLUSTRATED is an oxford that 


permits of several color combina- 
tions to complement Milady’s ensemble. 
As good looking as it is economical, this 
Peasant Tie is made of washable Buck- 
ide with a smart, new spray design and 
crisp extension welt edges said never 
before to be attained in this type of shoe. 


Interchangeable Peasant tongues, at 
slight additional cost, are available in 
seven colors: white, ecru, blue, green, 


red, brown, and black. The shoe itself 





Buckide Oxford with Peasant Tongue 


is made in white and selected colors, 
with white rubber sole and flat heel. A 
high-heel model comes with a leather 
sole. The oxford is easily cleaned with 
soap and water or liquid white cleaners. 
Positive cool summer comfort is as- 
sured by Air-O-Flow vents and the new 
patent-applied-for Air-O-Flow Midsole, 
which allows a continuous flow of air 
under the foot. 

Another new number finding wide sales 
this season is the Swiss Mesh Tie. It 
consists of a patented, Yultex process, 
cool mesh upper in white or ecru, 
trimmed about ankle, backstay, and 
vamp with colored Buckide and match- 
ing thongs—of white, blue, or red for 
the white and brown or green on the 
ecru. This tie also features a flat white 
rubber heel and sole with matching col- 
ored welt. 

A similar style is made, instead of 
mesh, of a white Dobby cloth upper 
with contrasting trim in blue, green, 
brown, or red. This Swiss Tie, like all 
Camco shoes, features the new Air-O- 
Flow Midsole. Swiss Ties should be 
cleaned with liquid white cleaners. Cam- 


bridge Rubber Co. 


New Sponge Rubber Ball 
COLORFUL plaything designed 


to catch the eye of every child is the 
new mottled sponge rubber ball made 
by Davidson Rubber Co. No two balls 
are alike in design, for the several 
lacquer colors on each ball are applied 
by a special process that allows the 
colors to spread at random and form 
many original and attractive patterns, 
never quite the same on each toy. 


Nursery Rhyme Toys 


LL children glory in nursery rhymes, 
and the characters in them 


many 
soon become beloved companions of 
childhood. Consider, then, the great 


appeal of these creatures when they ap- 
pear in material form—rubber, for in- 
stance. ‘No child can resist them. 
Well realizing this important point, 
the Schavoir Rubber Co. now is mar- 
keting many of these Mother Goose 
folk. Each toy is attractively featured, 
placed on a gay card with illustrations 





Humpty Dumpty in Rubber 


and rhymes on the reverse, and the 
whole transparently wrapped. These 
playthings, as is fitting and proper for 
objects handled by youngsters, are san- 
itary and they can be washed and steri- 
lized. 


Fishermen’s Accessories 
l UBBER has a wide application in 

the realm of sport, and now it is 
the “compleat angler” who can offer 
“Deo gratias” for its advantages. 

Among the many products offered the 
fisherman are butt One model, 
for surf rods, is made of molded rubber 
reenforced with tire fabric and equipped 
with a cotton belt, which is said rot 
to become soft and soggy when wet. 
Another model features a solid rubber 
cup. The surf casters’ rod butt rest 
is of molded rubber with a sponge rub- 
ber base. Weighing about two ounces, 
it slips over the rod handle butt and 
will not slip when resting against the 
holder’s body. Ideal for heavy boat 
fishing is the stationary rod butt rest 
fashioned of molded rubber and fabric 
and designed to screw fast to a chair 
or boat cabin. Many of these rests are 
supplied in assorted colors. 

Made of high-grade rubber in various 
colors and to fit most fishing rods is the 
pole butt protector. A spring butt rest, 
in assorted colors, is reenforced with 
tire fabric and molded to form. It is 
equipped with a cotton belt to with- 
stand water. The surf rod drip shield, 
designed to fit most rods, is made of 
pure rubber in a variety of colors to 
satisfy individual taste. 

The ‘“Real-Bite” bait of white rub- 
ber can be slipped over most styles 
of hooks and cut by the user to suit his 
opinion as to size. The Hohwieler Rub- 
ber Co. 


rests. 

















Removing Kelsanite Protective Coating 


from Piston Pins. 
Kelsanite 
THE material known as Kelsanite is 

a special preparation which makes 
possible the use of rubber protective 
coatings applied in liquid form. When 
used on a painted surface such as the 
fenders and other highly finished parts 
of an automobile, or machine parts, it 
forms a rubber skin which effectually 
protects the surface, where applied, from 
defacement by dust and dirt, corrosion 
or moisture. 

The illustration shows an example of 
its use to protect the packaging of piston 
the automotive 
service trade. The protective skin of 
Kelsanite is readily stripped away, leav- 
in perfect 
applied 
of pro- 
onl 


ins for distribution to 


ing the surface of the object 
condition. The material can be 
by brush or dipping. The cost 
viding this protective coating is y 
nominal and insignificant considering 
the saving it effects in eliminating dam- 
age to finished surfaces such as auto- 
mobile bodies that are liable to deface- 
ment during assembly or delivery. Kel- 
san Products. 


Rubber Bottle Closure 


TECESSITY is the mother of inven- 
tion. So, for that matter, is con- 
venience. The things one will 
escape tiresome tasks can fill “The 
ficial Gazette of the United States Pat- 
ent Office.” Sometimes “brain 
children” do justify the time and energy 
expended in their creation. Such a one 
is the Tos-Top, here illustrated. 

After John C tavernkeeper at 
Manor Farm, Hanover, N. J., opened, 
recorked, unscrewed bottles 
by the score daily, and frequently the 
same bottle, the germ of an idea infect- 
ed his matter. Why this eternal 
wearing of his fingers on bottle 
closures? Surely there must be an 
easier way. He sought, but in vain. 
At length he decided to solve the prob- 
lem himself, The result was the Tos- 
“en 

This device consists of a molded rub- 
ber ball upheld by two arms attached to 
the ring that fits around the neck of the 
bottle. After the top is slipped in 
place on the latter, a gentle push of the 
finger rolls the ball off the bottie’s 
mouth. Another push, and the ball 
slips back in place. The rubber, which 


+1, 
wese 


Toss, 


screwed, 


gray 
out 


is washable, is said not to impart any 
taste to the contents of the bottle. Nor 
will the alcohol—or what have you— 
in the latter adversely affect the rubber. 
This closure can be made in a variety 
of sizes to fit any bottle, whether for 
perfume, food seasonings, lo- 


liquor, easo , 
and the like. Tos-Top Sales 


tions, 
Corp. 


Heat-Proof Truck Tube 
terrific heat generated in a tire 


THE 
in continuous fast hauls, in 


warm weather when roads are hot is 


1 . 
long, 


ever-increasing 
the 


responsible for an 


amount of tube failures, excessive 
heat often causing ordinary truck tubes 
to pulverize. <A rubber stock 
claimed to be completely heat resisting 
developed to meet 
this transportation problem. This new 
tube, called “‘Ebonite,” black in 
is so impervious to heat that under the 


new 


recently been 


nas 


color, 
severest tests on long, fast hauls in hot 
weather states not a single tube failure 
notwithstanding the in- 
Ebonite tubes 


occurred 


has 
tense heat conditions. 
are also less porous than ordinary truck 
tubes which increases truck tire mileage 
An extra- 
base makes this new tube “pinch- 


Master Tire & Rubber Corp. 


under-inflation. 


yy reducing 




















General One-Piece Rubber Drum 
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Tos-Tops in Service 


Tub-Joy Bath Sponge 
UB-JOY is a new type of bath 


sponge with a cavity inside for soap. 
This product, featuring a semi-circular 
slit on one side, is made of the very 
finest texture of sponge rubber that will 
not become brittle with use, which gives 
it long life. 

For bathing it is said to be a new 
sensation. Automatically massaging as 
it is used, it stimulates the skin and 
brings out that healthy hue unknown 
to ordinary bathing. It is invigorating 
as it is vacuumatic, meaning that it 
creates a vacuum over the pores of the 
skin which enables it to draw out the 
foreign matters that would otherwise 
remain there. 

Tub-Joy floats with any kind of soap. 
For a quick shower and a vigorous 
rub it is unequalled. It also uses the 
smallest scraps of soap which are ordi- 
narily lost. It is an established fact 
that 25% of every cake of soap sold is 
wasted. 

This sponge comes in fifteen different 
pastel colors or combinations thereof 
and is cellophane wrapped. It can be 
turned inside out for sanitary cleaning 
and can be sterilized with any antisep- 
tic, the reaction of which is alkaline. 
Diversified Patents, Inc. 


Rubber Drum 


THE acid shipping drum pictured is a 


one-piece unbreakable rubber drum 
made by the General Tire & Rubber Co. 
The body portion is a composition of 
laminated and molded rubber and cotton 
fabric. The plug or bung is made of 
The drum is lined with pale 
crepe rubber. It is. intended to hold 
many acids besides those regarded as 
dangerous and the transportation of 
which is regulated by the United States 
Bureau of Explosives. 

The special advantages of this tank 
are many. A few follow: reduction of 
freight cost from 25 to 50%; more easily 
and economically handled; breakage 
absolutely eliminated, preventing acci- 
dents; saves floor space and can be piled 
as high as desired. The contained liquid, 
being always in the dark, is not decom- 
posed by light. The owner’s 
vulcanized into the container 
sures correct return of empties. 
can be stored outside without 
damage by the weather. They are dis- 
tributed by Maurice A. Knight. 


ebonite. 


name is 
and in- 
The 


drums 
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ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 





Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 





BOSTON MASS. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 














The Master Latex snd Gun 


Automatically syn- 
chronizes the latex 
and the air by a 
single adjustment. 
Changes in wi dth 
of spray (from a 
dot to a 6-inch fan) 
can be made while 
gun is in operation, 
A aa tool at little 
cos 

Thi s Master Latex 


Spray Gun i 





in use in af 





of rubber fact 
and has proven its 
effecti veness, uni- 
1 econ- 
us for 
refer- 





BURNING BRAND CO."2%2d3"i* 
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Continued 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


LIQUIDATION—LARGE RUBBER PLANT NEAR BOSTON: ONE 
Birmingham 20” by 60” 3-roll Calender; one Birmingham 11” by 30” 4-roll 
Calender; one Thropp 16” by 54” 3-roll Calender; one Birmingham 14” by 
20” 2-roll Calender; one Royle No. 4 Perfection Tuber; one 8” by 13” 
Laboratory Mixing Mill; four 40” and 42” Mixing Mills; one 15” by 36” 
Mixing Mill; one Birmingham 15” by 24” Cracking Mill; one Accumulator 
and Pump; one Birmingham 48” by 48” Hydraulic Press, 43 platen, 14” Ram; 
one 40” by 40”, 11” Ram and three 36” by 36”, 9% Ram Hydraulic Presses; 
one 125 H.P. eu E. 3/60/440 volt motor. Miscellaneous: Baling Presses, 
Revolvators, Machine Tools, Motors, Steam Pumps, Hydraulic Pumps, etc. 
Send for circular listing regular stock of W. & P. Mixers, Vacuum Shelf 
Driers, Calenders, Mills, Colloid Mills, Pebble Mills, Dough Mixers, Hy- 
draulic Presses, Pumps, etc. Rebuilt, guaranteed. What machinery have you 
for sale? CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 























INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 




















ONE FARREL 4-ROLL 18 BY 48 CALENDER, 4 ROLLS IN A 
stack; also one Farrel 4-roll 18 by 40 calender, fourth roll faces bottom 


roll. Both calenders are in excellent condition. Will sell reasonable. 
Address Box No. 528, care of INprA RuBBER WORLD. 





MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 




















FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


4 Robertson Hydraulic Presses, 36”x80”, 36”x78”, 30”x3114” 


eds. 
5 Robertson & Gould Triple Cylinder Hydraulic Pumps. 
May be inspected as originally installed. 


M. H. MORRIS ; 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 








SANDUSKY, OHIO 
MOLDING 


PLASTIC PRESSES 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
or pressure—Pumps, Valves, etc. 


+ Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














CALENDER SHELLS 


ANY DIAMETER, ANY LENGTH 
The W. F. Gammeter Co., Cadiz, Ohio 











WE WILL PAY 25c EACH 


for perfect copies of the following numbers of 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
June, August, September, October, 1934; January, 
March, April and May, 1935, 
Inp1A Rupser Wortp, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, PUMPS, 
VULCANIZERS, TIRE MAKING EQUIPMENT, MOULDS, ETC. 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., 


Cable Address “Urme” NEWARK, N. J. 








e 
MAIN OFFICE 
hm 608 AKRON SAVINGS & LOAN BLDG, AKRON, OHIO - 


SCRAP RUBBER 
CRUDE RUBBER 


- BRANCH OFFICE 576 N. 20th St. EAST ST. LOUIS, IL 





(Advertisements continued on page 87) 
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Dominion of Canada Statistics Rubber Goods Production Statistics 
: 1935 1934 
Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber nities ane oumae pees — 
: ; Mar. Mar. 
ee 3 Pneumatic casings E 
March. 1935 Sethe Hones Betet Production ...cccccccccccccesccccssoces thousands 4,215 5,025 
att 3 oR PL eC err thousands 4,078 4,096 
Unmanvractunen Pounds Value Pounds Value urge oF taonth ss cooclllolollecamomsends 11323115301 
Crude rubber, etc. ....-- se 6,071,408 $697,688 63,596,051 $7,943,204 Solid and cushion tires 
Gutta percha’ eoccccccccecs 2,854 3,987 22,050 15,104 PE ORGS a bars scancesesah sas canes thousands 18 15 
Rubber, recovered ae pen 969,400 45,911 7,579,600 345,039 MNNPEAESRDUAL: Sa \nscuie osc son sven ser shousonds 20 15 
Rubber, powdered, and gutta Dee OE SES ee er ere thousands 20 14 
percha SCTAP coccesccceree 228,800 3,611 at Fe a Ge : en, ae Pr MOMs. \ cc sess 5sn0c5 yu thousands 31 28 
Balata cccccccccsccccscccce 2,627 760 ) 2,60 nner tubes 
caer SebeNe 2056561 38,400 8,442 429,700 106,426 PMMIEIGN ScSGAKgeabccssenesows sees aaee thousands 3,999 5,039 
eae = 5 94.552.507 $8,472,775 RE REE cturwndscotsexssuroes . thousands 4,043 3,995 
DMRS: Gicaneseewsese e. 7,313,489 $760,405 74,552,507 $8,472,775 ERE oo sa kaGhudsou«ssshs0ebaubor thousands 3,980 3,906 
es. ee ORME lows soci sive cient ee thousands 10,094 9,937 
ParTLy MANUFACTURED aw material consumed : 
Hard rubber sheets and rods 1,474 $922 19,797 $12,407 Fabrics ...... Sacerssccescccesesesecs thous. of Ibs. 7,849 20,927 
Hard rukber tubes....eee- reese , 352 pee eae bi MISCELLANEOUS PropuUCcTs 
Rubber thread not covered $2210 2,097 Se, Leeper Rubber mane, meee gabon eresn sem eee 262 
Seat #4) 74 ¢52.997 Rubber clothing, calendere 
Totals sess e eee eeeees 4,69: $3,371 68,474 $52,997 Oe ee ee no. of coats and sundries ; 19,963 
. Production ..... .no. of coats and sundries - 11,364 
MANUFACTURED ree Poppa Rubber-proofed fabrics, production, total. .thous. of yds. Sais 33975 
SETS PITT ee bape SIS2 i wsksss $71,654 Sibi ERDTICS 5255s 0050000500055 c cones thous. of yds. 256 434 
Me Geoesabasbscedeh ene’ ° 11,001 sevens peg Raincoat fabrics ,.....0..2+s++-se0- thous. of yds. ee 1,527 
peo Beassneces ss eames ee Paar anaet ve oe ae ppekwisces eae thous. of sq. ft. 366 489 
oots and s oes. coeee +. - paws 45,050 234 OD ) ’ ubber and canvas tootwear 
Clothing, including  water- y na Production, total .....0....sscesssses thous. of prs. 5,863 6,467 
Proofed ..eseeeseeecerees tere 23 a ? 53°034 MMIIULID 4/5)0'5 350 6's '0 15's 6's a 0's x'6.0'0 ends thous. of prs. 3,673 4,186 
Raincoats .....0+-0. number 1,65 . 4,494 9°07 OE SS A ae ee en are thous. of prs. 2,190 2,281 
_ Seeais snk .dozen pairs 119 : aoe 19°749 —— BRE Gaseks oseowscaees oe ee of prs. 5,087 6,845 
ot water bottles........22  seeses 08 of 3 OCNMIB ceocccseccccccseccccecccoscce thous. of prs. 4,023 5,419 
Liquid rubber compound. . sees ep Bet OE ee ee thous. of prs. 1,064 1,426 
os bicycle........ number aoa B pots 182°747 — domestic, total ........... thous. of prs. 5,041 6,796 
sumatic ......- number 405 :00/ ot * eoscce Suseseveenesssovsceeen . 997 5,37 
ogee a Lomas “number 354 1,039 9,041 Glitarpenet PON ea poy eerie ee 7 ioe 044 wits 
Solid for automobiles and 53 1,594 19,502 Stocks, total, end of MR iokenscnke thous. of prs. 15,854 16,016 
motor trucks....number = ae DEAS 6525:00 peau savenwicemscieaee -thous. of prs. 6,331 6,932 
aoe a ee 28 359 bir 06°516 . Pasa Cer ere eee thous. of prs. 9,523 9,084 
Cement. eae ATOAS cs + os 8,058 hoe 88,995 ‘Production Sepa akoednKsabircenere thous. of prs. 16,256 19,903 
Golf balls ae ¢ ; hs “ts rig tt} ‘ O17 —* NE, incense $e aw cane ccu sul — “A prs. 16,926 saa 
ec cecccccscceccs 3,505 eee 2,709 Pa x cet ll MPOTE co cccccsccsccesccccccccc ce ches, OF OTS. 439 34 
Other rubber manufactures... —- .-.- - 71,800 ~—.... ss 728,127 SEATS SS See eee eS) thous. of is. 5,102 6,605 
Sisal te “y183.450 $1,913,139 P09 a. (amen tase eaat eat . of prs. 11,385 12,199 
Otals .....++- cr PISIFIO nee eee 597 Soph a2 Se hg thous. o 5 6,349 : 
Totals, rubber imports...  ...... oe rs $10,438,911 Rubber soles fprs. 3 ) 39,592 
a , ‘ ; SIME sete a boa newness Soeaneueuee of prs. 3,357 5,726 
Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods Shipments, TAAL Se UE e on ee . of a 3,410 5,770 
cag EEE EERE STE CT eee . of prs. 7 3 
Produce Reexports wis ad Reexports ag eR rs en ie ke eo ee 4 of i. 563 532 
of For- ° of For- oe manufactures x . 2,840 5,235 
Canada eignGoods Canada_ eign Goods Stocks, end of month : of on 3,904 4°838 
UN MANUFACTURED Value Value Value Value Mechanical rubber goods, shipments 
Waste rubber ...cccc.cccese | en BGEe ees Total RY a ee ee thous. of dollars 5,463 4,437 
Ma seoteecltat ID: oo ca 564 aoe KSC Obes eee thous. of dollars 1,00¢ 83 
ol en he 956181 ...... $495,227 ik... es a SURGES S Satsbs sche euneeee thous. of dollars 1,842 1,500 
Canvas shoes with rubber ; EEX Sub earesceucasenectocacte thous. of dollars 2,615 2,108 
SOLES 2. nccccccsecererioese 1 by: ¥ + e 1,649,255 = ww aeee *Data for 1934 ar 
eters 31° 6 ¢ estimated to represent approximately 97% of the 
ae and shoes yosettss oes B53,663 swe n 2,031,666 =... industry. Discontinued. ¢ 
pesca sty si se og . aswnd Paes: "| ; | c Source: Woot, a Business, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
| _ St RRR RON ce sinass 1 ers a 
DE debeeweucaeeeseesonse [ak | weaken 182,119 Teeee 
DEM: nic saben 000 6% Fakes eae 10) ae 256,851 
Tires, bicycle ...cccccese ce kee es $s Bevin eau aut rr 
Pneumatic ....ccocscccce Gates “cased »325,367 patois 
Inner tubes s...+-+0-+++-- MA dances 491,130... Foreign Trade Information 
Gk sinks deen 127 aees 
ake rubber manufactures. 54,314 $1,164 638,207 $15,179 for further information concerning the inquiries listed below address 
eee oT — — United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of pouwe and Domestic 
Totals soapeni nnosibiinrs $1,285,514 1,164 $12 360,77 78 sgt Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, New York, N. 
tals, r er exports.. $1,289,095 $1,164 $12,425,465 $15,179 
‘ii ” P No. CommMopitTy _ AND COUNTRY 
COs8) AOOTEMARIEG ROBE vena co iss ss os isso 02> 4 Amsterdam, Netherlands 
78,952 Floorings and hard. rubber articles...... Santa Cruz de Tenerife, 
- ; Canary Islands 
Low and High New York Spot Prices "8,980 Elastic bandages ......csssccccccceess Auckland, New Zealand 
¢8,991 Rubber goods and novelties............ Geneva, Switzerland 
J une 18,997 Elastic bandages, etc. ..........+..+++- Caracas, Venezuela 
PLANTATIONS 1935* 1934 1933 78,998 ong pon including overshoes, san- tel 4 me 
No. thin later Crrpl.«ssscssod 1214/13 1434/16 5% /7 ts ca a YR es eens Ae Santiago, Chile 
Ne. i sitbed omoked ohect ...... Asia — 12sc/1s% —Sigyore "9,004 Hose and oil-resisting rubber ‘packing 
di ° ee MEMMONID  Secsdcbakbineess teehee cnieas Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Paras +9,015 Automobile deck material SS eee Santiago, Chile 
Upriver fine ....... pnsvebieeses 914/10% a1. /12 744/8% eer eee Istanbul, Turkey 
*Figured to June 25, 1935. All prices in cents per pound *Purchase. ftAgency. tPurchase and agency. 





t. S. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1935 United States Latex Imports 

















Mani . 
coba Year Pounds Value 
and Totals B0st Ae ete OR> hon sos 10,414,712 $884,355 
—— Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto Ba- Miscel- || Feeecnetinets eae 11,388,156 601,999 
sons Listes Pores coms trails cle Gremo 1955 1994 tite Tensoms Wane §=— 4993... 00-0 24/829/861 1,833,671 
ee uence s tons 41,188 599 201 30 41 s+ «+ 42,059 46,204 26 553 .s POSR eco shies eee cen 29,276,134 3,633,253 
Pn. gkstes tunes 33,722 388 1,208 14 51 ae is 35,383 31,032 73 194 29 
ME: ScGenen chase 42,373 967 513 167 21 ~ - 44.041 44,605 55 659 40 1935 
Bite sSratneerss 41,857 1,089 531 63 5 ;. .. 43,545 45,662 60 644 14 ie, Wa civeuisegiccsaces 1,898,962 287,583 
Bee esthrnraeey ie a ee DB Ree SO REITER AE Rape 1:282:941 179,583 
Total, 5 mos hy Si Aras re Care Bar o.oo caccses cence 25 2889525 —“SSaGee 
035 st "T15 3'ss4's92 4157100 
ey tons 184,396 4,149 2,747 334 118 50 .. 191,794 ..... 269 2,524 99 APT. cece creer eee ees 3,354,892 
Total, 5 mos 
1934 ; eae _tOns 209,190 4,681 1,255 61 20 250 .. -.e.. 215,457 620 2,964 405 Data from Leather and Rubber Division, United 


be States Department of Commerce, Washington, 
Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., statistics. Dp. €. 
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FLEXO JOINTS 


—constantly improved; the Flexo Joint of 
today is better than ever. 











FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, 4218 Olive Street, St. Louis 











THE WILLIAMS-BOWMAN RUBBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Molded and Extruded Rubber Goods 
Plumbers’ Supplies—Gaskets & Washers 
Rubber Covered Rolls 
Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 
OFFICE & FACTORY: 1941-51 SO. 54th AVE. CICERO, ILLINOIS 


Classified Advertisements | La GOMA 


Organ for the rubber and allied trades including Gutta 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED Percha, Asbestos, Ebonite, Celluloid and other plastic 


materials, their derivatives and applications. 


CLUTCH: SIZE 28 OR LARGER. TYPE H. 220 VOLT. NO. 3172D Founded in 1929 and published monthly La GOMA is 
Ws SH 2s O. é a , » 240 LI. I 5 S17eD; . 7 E A 8 ? za cae 
Maximum speed 900 revolutions. Furnish blueprint with quotation, Mara- the first and only periodical of the rubber industry in 


thon Rubber Products Co., Wausau, Wisconsin. Spain. 
. 









































Subscription Rates 





Spain 10 pesetas per annum-5 pesetas for six months 


Genasco™ R ) Hydrocarbon Abroad 15 pesetas per annum - 8 pesetas for six months 


(SOLID OR GRANULATED) Founder, Proprietor, Director and Manager 
A hard, stable compound—produced under the exacting 


supervision of an experienced and up-to-date laboratory. JUAN LANC GU O 
Aging tests have proved Genasco to be alwavs of uni- B H ERRER 


form quality. Shipped to all parts of the world in metal 








drums, Stocks carried at Maurer, N. J. and Madison, Ill. Calle de Moncada 4 
THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY Ny T / ~p T 
Philadelphia New York Chicago St. Louis B A RCELONA, SI AIN 








GUAYULE RUBBER 
Washed and Dry, Ready for Compounding 


PLANTATION RUBBER 


From Our Own Estates in Sumatra 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


745 Fifth Avenue New York 








Headquarters for 


RUBBER MILL MACHINERY 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J. +¢ Akron, Ohio 








FOOL 6 COMPANY 


MOULDS FOR BAKELITE—HARD RUBBER—MECHANICAL GOODS—-RUBBER SOLES 
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+ * . . = 4 
United States Statistics Rubber Questionnaire 
Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber First Quarter, 1935* 
Three Menthe Ended —Long Tons ——— 
arch, 1! Inventory Con- 
eS at Endof Produc- Ship- sump- 
Value Pounds Value RECLAIMED RUBBER Quarter tion ments tion 
52 296,344,962 $34,944,702 MeECIGIMCIS SOLELY (5) 5 vicisicnvccecosese ose BO 046 13,120 13,551 eer 
354,654 6,071,428 821,82 Manufacturers who als so reclaim (23) 2.053: Ber 18,039 9,528 10,493 
80,643 2,594,469 194,590 Other manufacturers (130) ..........00- 7,166 ee a 15,68 
15,917 448,8¢ 71,765 ae 
130,829 1,815,646 253,772 RUINS: Kc sas eck a Trier er ii ere .. 17,049 31,159 23,079 26,179 
4,077 1,134,056 11,025 
ar ee -——————-Long Tons 
87,272 308,409,427 $36,297,674 ; In- Con- Due on 
52,405 2,482,03 $570,02 Scrap RuBser ventory sumption Contracts 
Meclamiers olely (5). 00s000500005si000 14,189 6,495 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (17).. 18,520 11,046 
5.450 20.301 $75,439 Other manufacturers (24) ............- 18 
7249 , Ag Totals ..... aS oa oe: 17,359 
"192 ) 
10,64¢ Tons of Rubber Consumed in Rubber Products and Total Sales 
Finch Value of Shipments 
ir 23131 Total 
Other rubber m t S ae 42:7 Sales Value 
Mther rubber manufactures.. cece 781 ne Shipments 
Paiste ; $128295  ...... $317,947 Rubber of Manufac- 
OES pee) ee sare ait ala _Propucts ? ; Consumed tured Rubber 
: [F E M | dis Tires and Tire Sundries Long Tons Products 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise All types pneumatic casings (except bicycle, air- 
saa av URED” Gnas sakes neces esse oe caleba spas Wass 80,870 $70,135,000 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES een ee ss <. kaoer nee Geepes pneumatic tubes (except bicycle, air- 
Crude rubber .......++++++. eo Te ee aes NN cass Sick beanies scx cain es sheaenn nase 12,070 10,152,000 
2 bi 7,600 1,995 area wins Bicycle tires, including juvenile pneumatics 
Gut ie perc! 5 904 1.463 1.104 3.463 (single tubes, casings, and tubes)............ 492 484,000 
Rubbee qa 001 iets 3139 Airplane tires and tubes.................0-000 31 86,000 
= sracniag Jigga Mend eer iB Solid and cushion tires for highway transportation 272 331,000 
Tot $490,738 $1.270.688 All other solid and cushion tires............... 107 286,000 
sia ag a a a a “5 rt = Wet es os Tire sundries and repair materials.............. 2,218 3,188,000 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise DSR reer ea tons arcu Sion amidase sing 96,060 $84,662,000 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES : : d : Other Rubber Products 
DEE. Kcceucbsceseeooe _ 694,978 $33,250 3,043,800 $149,433 Mechanical rubber goods.........0s00scecssse 10,944 $24,740,000 
DCTAP wc cece eeeeees pt eeeeee ,7 96,504 119,690 14,161,776 255,396 ee ee ESA EE eee rey Pee 4,804 10,323,000 
Rubberi utomobile cloth, a ae oo Insulated wire and cable compounds............ 1,112 7 
. ; 5g _ 55,992 22,404 117,988 64,131 Druggists’ sundries, medical and surgical rubber 
Other erized piece goods = ee ue So ee eee eee ee ee eT ee 1,269 2,118,000 
_and hospital sheeting..sq. 3 Z: 110,118 43,564 283,326 103,227 Stationers’ rubber goods NES ea Ns eRe p ie LIK 360 486,000 
Footwear so ee > 211 a0777 MEME OUBOE a0 55 000s seve sence sscesasecsess 289 310,000 
ar ae: hh Miscellaneous rubber sundries .............-... 855 1,780,000 
1 - : Pree? MME MMPI Rohe cca sul: So) dae seas oceans - 217 482,000 
rr - Automobile fabrics ..........-.--eeeeeeeeeeeee 210 785,000 
122,747 63,146 Other rubberized fabrics................00000 0s 1,033 2,535,000 
5,590 9,382 Pree RMN MOD DOR oc gtics Seeks es Se ee Aes oa 646 2,352,000 
111,933 ON Pee MRR e tent RNIES oo ches occa. su eeeewe sca sce 171 309,000 
62,122 Pi008 © eather ODTING |< cicicsssscaseendnonespesacn eres 2,783 3,943,000 
a ar! Sponge rubber ........-.ssseeeeeeececseseeeee 1,008 997,000 
9'048 ret iets Sporting goods, toys, and novelties............. 561 1,323,000 
57-521 ves 90,865 eee Oe eae eer ee eT art 26,262 $52,483,000 
£4,566 83,784 69,814 Grand totals—all products .........++e+ee0% 122,322 $137,145,000 
[ae wees 9,68 
a 6 89 9 65 ‘ Te 
eae Spy be ted Inventory of Rubber in the United States and Afloat 
20,921 91,261 52/885 
. Lite Long Tons 
13,27 386,21¢ 36,740 : eae! ia 
16,882 49°324 Crude Rubber Crude Rubber 
ae ee ie on Hand Afloat 
Ty PUPPET CLO Tee TTT Lr se eeens - 204,223 14,611 
302,582 53,4 Importers and dealers [eshGceuaueueesenesae ss 7,284 29,848 
Other automobile casing gs ere: 
1 199,122 Totals ..... ee ee ret in ee 44,459 
74.845 eee os 
* Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 262; crude rub- 
5 10,383 30,613 ber importers and dealers, 42; reclaimers (solely), 5; total daily average 
es for automob ~~ : number of employes on basis ps third week of January was 150,024. 
otor trucks.number 2 3,45¢ 1,590 43,998 It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption is 
d . ¢ ( 411,333 55,575 12%; grand total sales value, 95%; the grand total crude rubber inven- 
tory, 86%; afloat figures unavailable; the reclaimed rubber production, 
ee 100,339 100%; reclaimed consumption, 86.2%; and reclaimed inventory, 87.8% of 
131,137 35,866 the total of the entire industry. 
606,316 2 +Due to the difficulty of securing representative sales figures this item 
1,058,448 3 is discontinued for 1935. 
4 92 1 ompiled from statistics supplied by The Rubber Manufacturers Assocta- 
301,507 1 ne. 
NING Sites yeckccitek |» oraae $2,079,684... $5,723.15 
oJ = = 
Imports by Customs Districts 
——aApril, 1935- —April, 1934———>— 
. © *Crude Rubber *Crude Rubber 
London Stocks. April. 1935 Pounds Value ae Value 
Massach ¢ 7,65 $701,102 7,241,8 $688,174 
Stocks, Apr New York 8,787,015 Bh doth 6,585,372 
De ene ee AAS es Philadelphia 76,031 2,897,180 217,247 
I vered 1935 1934 1933 Maryland 24,175 3,236,371 248,381 
I ( Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Mobile Senne ©. Stenas- © dbeobs 
Plantat Q 3 06] 94.304 42 20 40.861 New Orleans 77,597 1,249,180 82,802 
Other nae => > -, Los Angeles 632,159 7,511,516 635,975 
a ; “3 °Y San Francisco 64,326 627,424 38,080 
Bi VERI : ss ssid z ‘ MILO Cessuccaeeeiwccs Aaeake | cease 33,600 2,944 
Plantatio 2,4 1,098 On, PGS ROR. OPGR NES Ween cd osc cos ve ae Oe se 14,684 119,218 10,223 
ore a =) SRUMERD LoS Coat aaeebak.”. Beleee: - | ldeaaat 616,000 44,938 
Liverpool .......... - 8,163 5,100 164,945 = 96,108 «95,006 1 a eee . 92,861,046 $10,511,587 101,192,841 $8,554,136 


* Aer 1 r foirn rf @ ‘ > wblic ) : : Py 
Official returns from the recognized public warehouses “Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 
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Barns Reinforced Electrician’s Gloves 


greatly increase linemen’s safety and efficiency. The 50% cuff reinforcement eliminates 
serious TEARS, SCRATCHES, ABRASIONS and SNAGS. Utility records show that 
up to 75% of the gloves that are removed from service is due to these causes. 


This BARNS Reinforced glove (U. S. Pat. 1988709) assures longer service, greater 
economy and added safety to the linemen, and is enthusiastically recommended by all 
who have used these gloves. 


Furnished in either straight or curved fingers, in all sizes and standard voltages. 
Try a few and be convinced of their safety and economy. 
Manufactured by WILSON RUBBER CO. 
For 


THE FRANK E. BARNS CO. 


130 N. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 























QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
53 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


Transmission — Conveyor — Elevator 


PACKING 


HOSE Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties ‘of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory & Main Office 














TRENTON, N. J. 
269— light 271-S— medium 258—dark 
Write for samples 
C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. GEO. 8S. MEPHAM & CO. 
Easton, Pa. East St. Louis, Il. 




















he 
GENERAL 


TIRE 


— goes a long way to make friends 





BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
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Tire Production Statisties 


Pneumatic Casings—All Types 





In- Pp 
ventory 
7,110,45¢ 
9,171,335 


Total 
Shipments 


roduc- 


Inner Tubes—All Types 
33,112,472 
43,694,130 


Consumption 
of Motor 
Gasoline 
(100%) 
Gallons 

15,880,746,00( 
17,063,298,000 


Solid and Cu an on Ti res 
Cotton Fabric Crude Rub ber 
Pounds -ounds 


148,989,293 
196,069,495 


Ceylon 
(Continued 66) 
not find it worth their while to 
duce even uncouponed rubber. 
there is at present 
widespread unemployment and disloca- 
tion of labor in areas where there are 
small native rubber estates, and it has 
been suggested to the Minister of 
Agriculture that the Government should 
prohibit trading in export coupons in 
order to steady ee to 
laborers residing in villages near the 
small rubber The sale 
of rubber export coupons has likewise 
inasmuch as 


from page 


pro- 


In consequence 


assure 


native estates. 


affected trading 
some dealers and speculators have pre- 
ferred to deal in coupons rather than in 
physical rubber. 

Rubber coupons are issued quarterly 
by the Rubber Controller and in con- 
formity with the quota which is like- 
wise determined on a quarterly basis. 
The allotment for the first quarter of 
1935 5% the quota. For the 


generally 


was 75% of 
second quarter it has been fixed at 70% 
for the third and fourth quarters, at 
65%. The coupons are valid for use 
at any time within the calendar vear in 
which they are issued. In 1934 the 
value of rubber coupons varied from 6 
to 22 rupee cents per pound, and in 
1935 the price range has been between 
16 and 22 rupee cents per pound. The 
present price is 17 cents per pound 
and, the cost of raw rubber being 10 
cents per pound, the net export price 
of rubber amounts to 27 Ceylon cents, 
or roughly 9 American cents, per 
pound. 
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Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been an- 
en: nevertheless they are of inte rest not only 
in snowing the needs of the trade, but because 
of the possibility that sddisonal inf torn ation may 
be furnished by those who read them. The Ed 

is thovelere glad to have those puberesied 
nicate with him. 
INQuIRY 
Manufacturer of dipping machi 
Manutacturer of drill-back co ian a atch 
M tacturer of rubber tile molds. 
anufacturer of sponge rubber 
rads, 
Manufacturer of 
plates. 
Suppher of used 
insulated wire. 
Manufacturer of 


gum. 
kneeling 
molded rubber printing 


machinery 


Kelly red 


making 
rubber door 


r of uncured rubber and calendered 
for repairing mechanical articles. 
inutacturer of a spreader for applying 
Vultex to 
Information 
Supplier of Be 
Supplier of “* 
Manufacturer 
Plioform. 
Manufacturer of 
Manufactur er 
Small pla 
Literature 
colors in euiber 
Manufacturer of dr 
Manufacturer of c 
Manut: acturer of sponge 
mats in sheets or rolls. 
Manufacturer of clay 
compounding. 
Manutacturer of 
and 122. 
Manufacturer of 
Manufacturer of 
Users of guayule. 
Manufacturer of rubber spreaders. 
Information wanted on experimental 
plantations under British 
management. 
Manufacturer of <Anti-Tak. 
Manufacturer of a machine for 
duction of lettering and 
rubber mats. 
Manufacturer of sponge paste. 
List of dipped goods wanted. 
Manufacturer of machine for 
paper around flat copper. 
Manufacturer of Holland ‘ 
Manufacturer of machine to cut 
ds from inner tubes. 
facturer of hose making 
f -r of machine for au 
raincoats. 


mesh cloth. 
1 soft tened 


wanted | rubber. 


chlorinated rubl 


layout 


“wanted on SS of Phe si 


h gum, 
lrels. 
rubbe r 
suitable 
Nos. 


accelerators 


Paasche airbrush. 


molds. 


rubber 
and American 


the pro- 
guring in 


wrapping 


rubber 


machinery. 
itomatically 





World Net Imports of Crude Rubber 


* Estimate. Source: 


Central 


urope France Germany 


22,800 


23,427 


1,966 


2,547 


1,463 


Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 


Rest of 
the World 
8,000 


Italy Russia 


9,800 


Total 





Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 


Malaya 
Brunei and 
Labuan 
286,000 
242,000 
<05 ane 
443.000 
423,000 
406,000 
445,800 


Ceylon 


Statistical Bulletin 


of the Internationa] 


French 


North ’ Indo- 
Burma Borneo Sarawak Siam China 


5; 
19,628 1,001,7 


Rubber Regulation Committee. 


~ nes 
South 
Geaaiie Africa America 


Mexican Grana 
Guayule Total 


628,300 


Total 


587,100 
570,600 
628,800 
838,100 
803,700 
783,100 
699,400 
837, se 


77,028 31 U8 0 
73,990 ; 5 3347 0 
65,104 ) 0 
74.967 ) 








